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LOANS 


RE YOU beginning the new 
school year short of cash? 
Would $50 or $100 extra cash help 
= yourself over until pay- 
y? 


Many school teachers get 
money help at Household at this 
time of the year. Any teacher with 
a steady position can borrow sim- 
ply and privately. If there is no 
Household office in your city, you 
may obtain the money you need 
entirely by mail. 

No security needed 

You need no security of any kind 
to borrow from Household. We 
lend merely on your promise to 
repay. It is never necessary to ask 
friends or relatives to act as en- 
dorsers and at no time do we 
question friends or school author- 
ities about your credit. You may 
borrow on your own signature, in 
a simple, private transaction. 


Choose your own 
payment plan 


You may repay your loan in 
monthly instalments arranged 
to fit your own pocketbook. 
We have many payment plans 
for you to choose from. We 
charge only for the actual 


part of a balance in excess of $100. 
This rate is substantially below 
the maximum permitted by the 
Kentucky Small Loan Law. 
Please apply for your loan at 
the nearest Household Finance 
office. Or send the coupon for full 
information about getting your 
loan by mail. 
Helping consumers in wartime 
How to plan family spending is a 
subject which has interested us 
for a long time. To help people 
get more from their incomes we 
have published a series of prac- 
tical booklets on buying and 
budgeting. Families are now find- 
ing these booklets particularly 
helpful in stretching their dollars 
in wartime. Home economics 
teachers have welcomed the ma- 
terial for use as study and refer- 
ence texts. We hope you will write 
or ask for full information about 
the Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 
Corsordtion, Incorporated 


Est. 1878 








$50 for *5“4—s100 for 102 


WHEN REPAID IN 6 MONTHLY INSTALMENTS 


LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 
in the 3 Cities 
Listed Below 


Loutsvit.z, Ky. 
Household Finance 
Corporation, Inc. 
4th Fl., Starks Bldg. 
Phone Jackson 4291 


EvansvIttez, INp. 
Household Finance 
Corporation | 
3rd Floor, Third 
and Main Bldg. 
Phone 3-3137 


Cincinnartl, O. 
Household Finance 
Corporation 
14th Floor, Carew 
Tower. 

Phone Main 1585 








time you have the money. 
-The sooner you repay the less 


your loan costs. So it is wise CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 

to take no longer to repay r : : . = ~ 

than you really need. bayments | payments | payments | payments | payments | payments | payments 

*Suppose you borrow $100 

and repay in six monthly in- | $25 [% 13.07 [§ 885 | $ 6.73 

stalments of $18.48 each. You 50 26.15 | 17.69 | 1346 | $9.24 |$ 7.13 | $5.87 | $ 5.03 

repay a total of $110.88. The 75 39.22. | 26.54 | 20.20 | 13.86 | 10.70 8.81 7.55 
t of your loan is just $10.88. 

The se of a $50 cman 100 52.29 | 35.38 | 26.93 | 1848 | 14.27 | 11.75 | 10.07 

in six monthly instalments of 125 65.24 44.14 33.60 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 

$9.24 each is only $5.44.Is the 150 78.18 52.89 40.23 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 

convenience of getting a $50 

loan quickly haw re Ide 200 104.07 70.30 53.46 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 

worth $5.44 to you? Pay- 250 129.83 87.70 66.63 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 

ments in the table include all 300 155.59 | 105.10 79.80 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 


FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 



































charges. You pay nothing 
more. Charges are at House- 
hold’s rate of 3% per month 





ona loan balanceof$100or less ing $100, and 2% 
and 2% per month on that bala 


on schedule. Charges 
ments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% 


will be reduced 


WE GUARANTEE that these payments will repay loans in full, if payments are made 
if payments are made ahead of schedule. Pay- 


per month on that part of a ice not exceed- 
) © month on that part of a 
ince in excess of $100. 1A.-MINN.-KY. 


PRESIDENT, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
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FREE sooxzer ano 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an 
immediate loan or 
not. You never know 
when this informa- 
tion will come in 
handy. If loan is 
wanted now, state 
amount desired. 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free co; Kes your brochure: “‘How to Get a Teacher Loan 
i yment Plan.’’ I understand this request places 

me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. . 


Greetings to New Teachers 


| pomerae you are beginning your 
experience as a teacher or whether 
you have come back to the service after a 
lapse of years, those of us who have been 
continuously trying to do our best at the 
business of teaching extend to you a 
hearty welcome. You are joining hands 
with a noble band of public servants who 
are and have been engaged in a noble 
task. 

It is not a glamorous task but it has 
infinite satisfaction. It is not a lucrative 
position which you have chosen, but it 
has compensations that are far more en- 
during than any monetary reward. Yours 
is not a service which will be appreciated 
by all, but there are a few who will give 
the quiet accolade down through the 
years, that will far outweigh the salary 
schedule on which a modest sum stands 
opposite your name. Yours is not a posi- 
tion without difficulties and petty annoy- 
ances, for you will have to deal with the 
public, and your public is made up of hu- 
man beings who represent a cross-section 
of American life. They are grouped into 
various groups, cliques, and organiza- 
tions. Some of them are big, kind, under- 
standing, sympathetic. Others are little, 
designing, envious, uncharitable, ignor- 
ant. Some of them will be in authority, 
though only God knows why, but you will 
have to live with them and get along with 
them and try to lead the feet of their pro- 
geny to the uplands. Others will be in 
authority who are honest and whose mo- 
tives are wrung from lofty desires, and 
they will help you and encourage you and 
throw the mantle of their approval 
around you. 
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But there are more who are not in 
authority, and most of them are good 
and kind and want only to understand 
you and what you do. Do not deny them 
these desires. Get acquainted with them 
and come to understand their hopes and 
dreams for their children and their neigh- 
bors’ children and then you and they 
together in sympathetic co-operation can 
help build the race of men and women 
we will need in the next generation. 


Before you became a teacher you had 
to deal much with books and tests and 
theories, and all this was well, but if 
you continue to be a teacher you must 
learn that these are simply the tools and 
devices invented by men, to help teachers 
find the way into the hearts of children, 
and to help them to find the well-springs 
of inspiration that lift the souls of men 
and women into the upper and clearer 
realms of life. 

Don’t be afraid to talk to children 
about the fine things—truth, honesty, 
chastity—because without these they may 
make a poor application of arithmetic 
and grammar and civics. The next gen- 
eration will need these homely old funda- 
mental virtues. Let us not get so busy 
with the curriculum of the school that 
we have no time for the “course of 
study” of life. 

This is our way of saying welcome to 
you. Align yourself at once with your 
associates throughout the state. Their 
interests are your interests. Much of 
your welfare depends upon their welfare. 
Most that has happened for the good of 
them has come about because they joined 
in a common cause. It will continue 
that way. Whatever good befalls us will 
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be largely the result of standing together 
and working together. 


Many millions of the world are stand- 
ing together today because they know 
that disunity means death to all that hu- 
man hearts hold dear. All along the line 
it must be so. The laborer and the in- 
dustrialist, the scholar and the capitalist, 
the artisan and artist must all enlist in 
the ranks for the preservation of all our 
precious heritages. And we too, the 
teachers of Kentucky, must enlist and 
stand together to hold the gains of hap- 
pier years, even as our sons and brothers 
fight for the rights of free men every- 
where. 


The All-American’ Teacher 


HE ALL-AMERICAN teacher — what 

manner of individual is he? What 
kind of training does he have? What is 
his attitude toward his country? What 
is his character and what is his funda- 
mental belief about religion? What does 
he think about his profession? 


Since the public mind usually asso- 
ciates the idea of education with the con- 
cept of teacher, we will look at this All- 
American teacher from that angle. He 
is educated according to the conventions 
and the law. He has had so many hours, 
or credits, or years, in some school which 
in turn has been measured by some yard- 
stick to determine its efficiency. But this 
is not really the education of our All- 
American teacher at all. This is just his 
“driver’s license” or his “ration card” 
or his “dress circle ticket.” His real edu- 
cation is expressed in his love for chil- 
dren and his devotion to the task of teach- 
ing them; in his willingness to forego the 
pleasures of a permanent home, and the 
profits of a business career. He has 
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withdrawn himself from the arena where 
the hot turmoil of competition may yield 
profit and from the maelstrom of murky 
political whirlpools (or is it cesspools?), 
where so often moral turpitude is the 
price of preference, and has taken his 
place amidst the spiritual aristocracy 
where the motive of profit disappears and 
where the uncouth cacophony of political 
rumblings is only a raucous noise that 
amuses children and humiliates their 
elders. : 


It is this consecration of a high pur- 
pose and the dedication of a life to an 
ideal, that constitute the real education 
of the All-American teacher. 


What of his patriotism? He has been 
at the front with his pledge and his creed 
and his flag and his life, all the time, — 
in times of peace and times of war. The 
populace waves the flag when an enemy 
appears over the ramparts of freedom, 
but this All-American teacher has kept 
the flag of his country in plain view all 
the time, and has honored its symbolism 
in art and literature and in poetry and 
song which extol the virtues of freedom 
and the values of democracy. 


He gives to childhood its first glimpse 
of its country and its first understanding 
of the meaning of the way of life in that 
country. He lights the candles of patri- 
otism in the hearts of the children of this 
free nation. He lives his patriotism in 
his unselfish labor. He asks no compen- 
sation for his service to his country. He 
seeks no favor and accepts no reward 
for duty done as an American citizen. 


Uncomplainingly he took the task of 
helping his country in her efforts to or- 
ganize her economies in the various ra- 
tioning and registering enterprises, and 
he went to this task happily and gave of 
his strength and his time freely, this All- 
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American teacher, — and neither asked 
nor received compensation. 


Without hesitancy, he quit his class- 
room when his country called and went 
with the forces of the nation to the battle- 
fronts of land and air and sea, to fight for 
the ideals he had fought for and worked 
for on less dramatic fronts. When the 
scourge of war is over he will return to 
the service of his country in its labora 
tories of liberty. 


His character like his courage is above 
reproach. He feels the throbbing heart 
of childhood. He sees the fresh flush of 
innocence in the uplifted faces of chil- 
dren. He is conscious of his example in 
the presence of a soul just breaking into 
a new world of mystery. He cannot be 
false to his trust. He treads the open 
ways. 

He has sprung from the median eco- 
nomic group and has remained in the 
lowest brackets of that group. Despite 
the fact that for some strange reason, his 
country has never shown proper appre- 
ciation of his services, he has gone un- 
complainingly along, for the most part, 
always struggling against the cruelties of 
inadequate compensation, but always 
with fresh hope that someday things will 
be better. Someday the light will shine 
in clouded minds. Someday a still small 
voice will whisper, — and the children 
will not misunderstand. 

He has never felt inclined, as have so 
many groups to believe that he should, 
by organization, force society to recog- 
nize its own economic shortsightedness 
and his economic need. Ninety-five per- 
cent of American teachers believe in the 
American principle of “Free Enterprise.” 
To this principle the All-American teach- 
er subscribes, and refuses to join any or- 
ganization which might improve his finan- 
cial status but might jeopardize the ideals 
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for which his profession has stood. His 
ideals are not to be bartered. 


He believes in the church and holds it ° 
up before his charges as the one institu- 
tion which is indispensable to the life of 
every individual. Atheism has no place 
in his philosophy of life and his every 
day work epitomizes the love, the benev- 
olence, the silent suffering and sacrifices 
of his ideal teacher — the wandering 


Teacher of Galilee. 


This All-American teacher is loyal to 
the task to which he has dedicated his 
life. To him, every individual who de- 
votes himself to the service of childhood, 
is a teacher. He builds no Maginot line 
around the particular area in which his 
talents are exercised, nor seeks the exal- 
tation of his colleagues to some fictitious 
rank. He is an All-American Teacher! 
He deplores the pitiful cliques of pathetic 
groups who ape the practices of the 
world from which he has withdrawn in 
order that he might serve in a divine 
mission. This All-American teacher is 
the symbol of the spirit of the real 
America, the America that cradled the 
hopes and dreams of a free-world, the 
America that nourished those hopes and 
dreams until they became lurid living 
things in the heart of the world; the 
America that sacrifices today, and dies 
today, that the flickering flames of the 
light of liberty may never go out. 


This is the spirit of the All-American 
teacher that is flaming in a million class- 
rooms in America today. 


Wherever that spirit does not glow, 
America has failed. Wherever society 
has accepted a substitute for the All- 
American teacher, childhood has been 
cheated. Wherever America has accept- 
ed less than the All-American teacher, 
the soul of America has borne a scar. 
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Alka-Seltzer 


Helps So Much—Acts So Fast! 


IT’S TRUE ALL RIGHT! When you want 
fast, comforting Relief in a Head- 
ache, Acid-Indigestion, Muscular 
Aches and Pains, Simple Neuralgia 
or that Ache-all-over feeling of a 
Cold—try Alka-Seltzer! It’s remark- 
able how ONE preparation can pro- 
vide relief in any or all of these dis- 
comforts so pleasantly—so fast! 


AND WHAT IS MORE—when you have 
aheadache and anunsettledstomach 
both at the same time—take Alka- 
Seltzer! Theanalgesic (pain-reliever) 
eases the pain ofan aching head while 
the alkalizing agent reduces excess 
gastric acidity and helps you feel 
better in a hurry. 


Get a package of pleasant-tasting, 
effervescent Alka-Seltzer from your 
druggist. Keep it handy. You never 
know how soon you may want it! 


MILES LABORATORIES, Inc. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Freedom of Teaching (and 
Some Duties of Teaching) 
in Wartime America 


anne OF TEACHING is not among 
the guarantees of the Bill of Rights, 
nor is it among the freedoms listed in 
the Atlantic Charter. This suggests that 
freedom of teaching, especially as ap- 
plied to employed teachers in publicly 
controlled schools and colleges, is a lim- 
ited freedom. 

There are reasons for this limitation. 
Social welfare and progress clearly jus- 
tify a certain measure of freedom to 
teachers employed by the public. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is both a right and a 
duty for teachers to teach the truth as 
they see it in the fields of knowledge in 
which they are competent. Outside such 
fields, of course, no teacher worthy of his 
trust would claim the right. 


Even in the fields of his competence, 
however, the teacher should exercise his 
right with due consideration for all fac- 
tors involved, as Professor Kilpatrick has 
so clearly pointed out. On the collegi- 
ate, graduate, and adult levels, freedom 
of teaching under normal conditions 
should be wholly unfettered (unless, of 
course, it oversteps the bounds of plain 
decency), but on the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels there may well be certain 
restrictions. Two of these are especially 
important: 

(1) Teachers of children and of young 
adolescents are in a peculiarly privileged 
position. The basic democratic guaran- 
tee of speech presupposes that, with such 
freedom, all sides will have an equal op- 
portunity to be heard. Under such a 
condition, one view may be quickly 
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Witiiam C. BAGLEy 


Professor Emeritus of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 
Editor, School and Society 


countered by another view. But when a 
teacher in the lower schools makes a 
statement, there is no guarantee that his 
pupils will be exposed to another view. 
In other words, while in virtue of his 
position he speaks with authority, the 
authenticity of his statements may be open 
to question, and he speaks under condi- 
tions that make a questioning improb- 
able. 

(2) The community in which the 
teacher in the lower schools serves may 
have majority prejudices which the 
teacher should take into account in the 
opinions that he expresses in the class- 
room, or in the interpretations that he 
gives to facts. It may be difficult in 
specific cases to draw a just line, but it 
is clearly not to the advantage of the 
cause of public education to engender en- 
mities or arouse antagonisms on matters 
the importance of which will not war- 
rant risking the loss of support for the 
schools and the cooperation of the com- 
munity. 

In our country in time of war, there is 
a general and a thoroughly democratic 
willingness to suspend or to restrict cer- 
tain civil rights “for the duration.” This 
necessity may affect freedom of teaching 
as well as freedom of speech, freedom of 
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the press, and freedom of assembly. In 
the present war, probably more than in 
any preceding war in American history, 
it is extremely unlikely that many per- 
sons—whether speakers, or writers, or 
teachers—will feel the slightest tempta- 
tion to propagate social doctrines opposed 
to the present form of the American gov- 
ernment or to say anything that might be 
likely otherwise to “give aid and com- 
fort to the enemy.” On the positive side, 
however, there is a vital need for ac- 
quainting the rising generation even to 
the point of indoctrination with the dif- 
ferences between the “way of life” that 
our country is at war to maintain and the 
type of world order that our enemies will 
establish unless they are defeated. The 
strength of the Nazis so far in the strug- 
gle, and whatever strength the Fascists 
may have displayed, have been ascribed 
by competent observers to the success 
with which their “ideologies” have been 
indoctrinated in their younger genera- 
tions. While the time for academic de- 
bate concerning the relative merits of op- 
posite ideologies has passed, it is com- 
forting to know that the indoctrination of 
American youth with the ideals of de- 
mocracy can proceed without recourse to 
such long-demonstrated fallacies regard- 
ing innate human traits as those upon 
which both Nazism and Fascism have 
based their appeals to youth. Indeed, 
one of the most effective ways in which to 
indoctrinate our youth with American 
ideals is to expose these fallacies in all 


their naked falsity and inhumanity. 


Much thought must be given, also, to 
the problem of preparing the coming gen- 
eration for the problems of peace and re- 
construction. It has been charged that 
American education, especially since the 
first World War, has erred grievously in 
promoting the idea of a weak and unreal- 
istic pacifism, and that this idea was re- 
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sponsible for much of the opposition to an 
effectively aggressive military prepared- 
ness which was voiced prior to, and was 
perhaps in part responsible for, the Pearl 
Harbor tragedy. The absurd claims that 
the primary causes of war, for example, 
have lain in the machinations of munition 
manufacturers, and the historically un- 
justified conception of war as always both 
unjustified and futile, have certainly 
been held and upheld by some of the 
official spokesmen for American educa- 
tion. But others have recognized clearly 
that anything even remotely akin to world 
peace must depend upon the power of 
peace-loving peoples to coerce, if they 
cannot convert, peoples with different 
views to the adoption of methods other 
than armed force in settling international 
disputes. Educators in a large majority 
supported President Wilson’s plan for 
the League of Nations—and this certain- 
ly depended upon the use of force, if nec- 
essary, to insure peace. 


Whatever may have been the error 
of the lower schools in promoting a senti- 
mental, unrealistic, and (as the events 
have demonstrated) a tragically weak 
pacifism, there is little danger that such 
an error will be repeated. However 
long the present conflict may last, there 
can be no question as to the outcome. 
The strength of the United Nations is 
bound to conquer, and the strength of the 
United States is such that inevitably the 
responsible leadership in the years of 
reconstruction will fall upon our people. 
It is none too early to impress upon the 
members of the rising generation the seri- 
ousness of the tasks that will confront 
them in their maturity, including the task 
of cooperating in the organization and 
policing of a new world federation—a 
task from which our country so ignomini- 
ously shrank when it forsook the teach- 
ings of Woodrow Wilson. 
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Mountain County 


WSLEY COUNTY is one of the smaller 
Kentucky counties. It is entirely 
rural with a population of 8,900. The 
colored population is only .9 per cent of 
the total, with one foreign born. Total 
assessed valuation of the county is $1,- 
139,743. There are 2,710 children of 
school age in the county. 

Owsley County was first settled in 
1798. The first families to settle here 
being Abners, Bakers, Gabbards, Moores, 
and Neales. The county was set up by 
the legislature in 1843 and the first 
schools were started in 1850. In the 
year 1850 nine schools were started, 
eight of these for terms of three months 
and one for a term of six months. The 
buildings were of hewn logs and had 
open fireplaces for burning wood. The 
total amount of money expended for 
schools in that year was $310.80. The 
county wide enrollment was 453 and 
the daily attendance averaged 231. 

Today we have in Owsley County, fifty 
schools with 71 teachers. The grade 
schools are operated only seven months 
to the year and the County High School 
is operated for a full nine months term. 
The annual budget for the county schools 
averages around $50,000. 

In spite of its extremely low revenues 
the County Board of Education has been 
able to operate the schools and to aid in 
a program of extra-curricular activities 
including a very efficient county health 
department which is co-sponsored by the 
fiscal court and the board of education. 

The health department is headed by 
Dr. Mildred E. Burton. Dr. Burton has 
had several years experience in the health 
service, having served in Bareilly, India, 


Madison County and Pulaski County be- 
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Frep W. Gapparp, Superintendent 
Owsley County Schools 


fore coming to Owsley County. Evidence 
of the efficiency and thoroughness with 
which our health program is carried on 
here is given by listing below some of 
the health services directly benefiting the 
schools. This work is of course in addi- 
tion to the other county wide program 
carried on for adults and younger chil- 
dren. 

In order to protect the school children 
the county board of education last year 
required all teachers to have a physical 
examination, blood Kahn, tuberculin test 
and X-rays of the lungs when necessary. 
This requirement seemed to be especially 
important because three months after 
school closed the previous year one of 
the teachers died due to hemorrhage of 
the lungs due to tuberculosis. In order 
to prevent this happening again the board 
required these thorough examinations. 
Out of 73 teachers examined 11 were 
found to have positive tuberculins and 
though they had X-rays of the lungs, 
none of these X-rays showed evidence of 
tuberculosis. 

The health department brought a visit- 
ing dental trailer to the county in Septem- 
ber——the first trip it had ever made to 
this county. Forty schools cooperated in 
the clinic. One hundred sixty-two pupils 
under ten years of age were examined and 
dental care given. Having the trailer 
here only two weeks just a sample could 
be given in each school, but all the chil- 
dren who were treated carried home with 
them new ideas about dentists. One girl 
walked eight miles in order not to miss 
her appointment. 
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In July a crippled children clinic 
was held and of 38 children admitted 
to the service—only one has not been re- 
turned to school and to normal life. In 
November a tonsil clinic was held and 
twenty children who had been located 
through routine examinations during the 
year were treated. 

Out of a total enrollment of 2140, 88% 
of the school children were immunized 
against smallpox and 83% were immun- 
ized against typhoid by Dr. Burton and 
her capable assistant, Nurse Bess Witt. In 
addition to the afore-mentioned services, 
497 complete physical examinations were 
made and 959 inspections for ieeth, ton- 
sils, and deforming conditions, and a 
large percent of the children were tested 
and treated for intestinal parasites. 

During the months of March and. April 
Dr. Burton put on a special campaign 
to immunize all children in the county 
above the age of nine months against ty- 
phoid, smallpox and diphtheria. This 
campaign is being sponsored by the local 
defense council and the board of educa- 
tion. 

Other auxiliary agencies sponsored by 
the board include the annual Owsley 
County School and Farm Fair, the one 
event in which practically the entire pop- 
ulation of the county participates. This 
Fair is conducted on the grounds of the 
Owsley County High School at Boone- 
ville, and is one of the largest and best 
annual county fairs held in the state. 

The policy of the board of education 
here is to give the people of the district 
just as many services as it is humanly 
possible to give within the limitations of 
our inadequate budget and in doing this 
they have to exercise great care as will 
be readily admitted by other school su- 
perintendents of the state when they com- 
pare their own budgets with that of 
Owsley County. 
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SCHOOL 


IF and AND 


If you have faith 

In what you do 

And still believe 
That what you say 
May change the course 
Of some young soul 
Then you may turn 
The way of life 

Of a whole state 

Or change the path 
An age may take 
Along the route 

Of centuries. 

You cannot know 
How far your thoughts 
May yet be borne 
When they survive 
In some young mind 
W hose future grasp 
May be world-wide. 
If, then, you have 
The larger faith 
And can look down 
The long long way 
That lies ahead 
You surely know 
The job you have 

Is bigger far 

Than you can be, 
And knowing this 
Will help you much 
In growing grace 
To measure up 

To what the world 
Expects of you. 
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The Schools and the War Effort 


R. E. JaAccErs 


Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


7 SCHOOLS are responsible for the 
maintenance of one of the two as- 
sembly lines which must lead us to vic- 
tory in this war. The assembly line from 
which flows the tanks, planes, ships, and 
guns must be maintained by industry; but 
the leadership assembly line—men to 
drive the tanks, fly the planes, steer the 
ships, and man the guns—must be main- 
tained by the schools. This is a fact that 
is slowly dawning in the minds of the 
people. To perform this duty the school 
must maintain an effective program of 
learning. 

What are the schools in Kentucky now 
doing to help in the war effort in addi- 
tion to the usual functions assigned to 
them? 

Defense Training. As soon as the na- 
tion began in earnest its program of Na- 
tional Defense, the public schools were 
called upon to prepare people quickly 
for war industries. What Kentucky has 
done in that program is described in full 
in another part of this issue of the 
Journal. 

The Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. Aid in the war effort by the 


public schools has not been limited to 
offering training for war industries. 
When men were registered for selective 
service it was done in the schools and by 
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the teachers. When registration for the 
sugar rationing program took place it 
was the teachers in the schools who did 
the work. They received no pay; they 
were not given time off from their reg- 
ular duties; but went back to the school 
room in the evening and gave their time 
to this important duty. All members of 
the school—children, teachers, super- 
visors and superintendents—have taken 
the lead in promoting the sale of war 
bonds and stamps. They have in many 
communities been the spring board in the 
campaigns of salvage for Victory. 

The school building has become the 
center for much war work. Classes in 
First Aid and other war work are often 
housed at the school. Programs for the 
maintenance of morale in many cases 
originate in the school auditorium. There 
is scarcely a school room in Kentucky 
that does not have a program which is 
designed to keep alive our understanding 
of our country. In one school you will 
find a handbook on democracy, while in 
another you may find the Atlantic Char- 
ter. The war is touching every phase of 
living, hence the problems growing out 
of the war effort have necessarily become 
the problems of the school. Attempt is 
made in the school not to stir up, unneces- 
sarily, the emotions of children, but to 
give them understandings which may 
help them bear the impacts of war. 


The Colleges. Colleges in Kentucky 
for the most part have re-adjusted their 
programs so that they may contribute 
most directly and effectively to the main- 
tenance of the leadership assembly line. 


1. Every state college has a definite 
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program which makes direct contribution 
to the training of combat personnel—the 
Army, the Navy and Air Forces. 

2. Special courses are offered in 
First Aid, Home Nursing, Nutrition, 
Live-at-Home Programs, Spanish Lan- 
guage. 

3. Greater emphasis is placed upon 
health and physical education. 

4. In most colleges there is an organ- 
ized program to help students to under- 
stand their places in the war effort. 

5. Several colleges have cooperated 
with local school systems in conducting 
workshops on community problems. 

6. Several colleges offered special 
courses in the 1942 Summer Session de- 
signed to train leaders who will go into 
school communities and lead in main- 
tenance of public morale. 

7. Colleges are now working cooper- 
atively with the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the Commission on Conserva- 
tion is organizing programs of study 
which will lead to the conservation of our 
resources. 


The State Department of Education. 


On October 2, 1940, Superintendent 
Brooker appointed a Committee on Edu- 
cation and National Defense. This com- 
mittee has been advisor to the staff of the 
State Department of Education relative 
to the contribution that might be made 
by the Kentucky schools to the program 
of national defense. The committee 
represented all phases and levels of the 
schools in the state—colleges, secondary 
and elementary; white and colored. 

The Vocational Division prepared a 
bulletin on Education and National De- 
fense which was published as Volume IX, 
Number 1 of the Educational Bulletin, 
March, 1941. This publication presented 
the broad issues involved in an adequate 
program of National Defense as it is re- 
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lated to education and the school pro- 
gram. 

The Department of Education, under 
the direction of Superintendent Brooker, 
is organizing in the schools such war 
programs as: 

1. Registration of man power. 

2. Registration for sugar rationing. 

3. Salvage for victory program. 

4. Setting program for aviation in- 
struction. 

Many conferences are held on prob- 
lems growing out of the war, such as: 

1. The maintenance of pupil trans- 
portation. 

2. Child safety in transportation. 

3. Maintaining schools for children 
of parents in defense industries newly 
established. 

4. Maintenance of adequate teaching 
personnel. 

The August Educational Bulletin was 
prepared by a committee made up of staff 
members of the Department of Education 
and representatives from the public 
schools and college training schools. 
This bulletin deals with problems which 
must be faced in small rural schools in 
war time. 

The regulations for issuing permits 
have been modified so that levels of 
training for teachers in the emergency 
may be maintained as high as possible. 


Problems Which We Must Face. We 
must face the fact that the regular school 
is the only major agency of government 
contributing in a major way to the war 
effort, which has not had substantially 
increased financial aid. Other agencies 
contributing to the war effort can retain 
an efficient personnel because they can 
pay adequate salaries. Teachers con- 
tinue to receive peace-time salaries. In 
the face of these facts, many teachers 
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are staying on the job, and are giving 
extra hours to needed war work. Others 
are being drawn away by higher salaries 
paid by other agencies contributing to the 
war, and, persons, often poorly prepared, 
are taking their places. These must be 
trained on the job. 

Organizing for Greater Effort. We 
have scarcely started. Much remains to 
be done. The following is suggested as 
the next step in each school system of the 
State: 

A work conference may be held in each 
administrative unit 

1. All teachers in the system may 
come together for a few days to work out 
a program for all the schools, as it relates 
to the war effort. 

2. A represenative planning commit- 
tee might formulate the work program 
for the conference. 

3. Working groups may be formed 
around problems of living growing out of 
the war effort, and those problems con- 
cerned with prosecuting the war. 

4. Specific materials on each major 
problem can be worked out 


a. For elementary schools 





b. For secondary schools 

c. For adult programs. 

5. Plans for school-community co- 
operation can be worked out. 

6. Invite such outside personnel as 
needed for specialized information and 
help. These may be available from the 
following agencies 
. College and training school staffs 
. State Department of Education staff 
. Department of Conservation 
. County Agent 
. Public health service 
Rationing agencies 
. Selective Service agencies. 

Lay groups should be invited to 
help in making the school serve in war 
time. 

The best way to win our battles is to 
have team-work, and team-work will in 
turn maintain a high degree of morale. 
The school can work with the community 
in an all-out effort to win a better way of 
life for the community and win a war for 
humanity. Anything less than a unified 
effort will not be a full measure of de- 
votion. 
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DATES AND PLACES OF DISTRICT MEETINGS FOR 1942 












































District Date Place 

First District......... . | ,_ETEE RTO  neRON nee Murray, Ky. 
eS, , re iii cciohocesspcinsieiiiebnsoneci Madisonville 
Third District..... ....October 16 Bowling Green 
LE, October 16 Elizabethtown 
Fifth District November 6 ..Louisville 
Northern District eee _Newport 
Middle Cumb. District October 9 ; .... somerset 
Upper Cumb. District....................! I issiiasiitincnciinrncsnininienstanciias Barbourville 
Upper Ky. River District...............: I iicisettitiricrscivincnionnincnsets Hazard 
Central District October 2 (Tentative) ..................- Richmond 
Eastern District ...November 12-13-14..............--------- Ashland 
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R. E. JAGGERS 
N. E. A. Director for Kentucky 


1. Federal Aid for 
Kentucky Schools 


(i BILL providing Federal Aid for 
elementary and secondary schools 
was reported to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and was 
ordered printed on July 16, 1942. This 
Bill, known as S.1313, provides for a 
three hundred million dollar appropria- 
tion for elementary and _ secondary 
schools. When passed in its present form 
it will provide $14,278,000 for Ken- 
tucky. This fund will enable us to do 
for our schools those things to which 
every child in America is entitled—make 
them good schools. 

The next step in the passage of this 
bill is to get it on the consent calendar so 
it can be considered. This will be fol- 
lowed by an actual vote on the bill by 
the Senate. It will then go to the House 
of Representatives for consideration. 
There are at present great hopes that the 
Senate will pass the bill. | 


You and the patrons of your schools 
can do much to get this bill through both 
Houses of the Congress and approval by 
the President. Public officials respond 
to the desires and needs of the people. 
It is the duty of every citizen to make 
known to his Representative and Senators 
the desperate need of the schools in these 
critical times. They will vote for this 
bill when the people show they want it. 
Your leadership should be effective in 
getting io the government the need for the 
passage of S.1313. 


KENTUCKY 


2. N.E. A. Membership 


Membership in the N. E. A. is not a guar- 
antee that we shall get Federal Aid. It stands 
to reason, however, that the greater the num- 
ber of persons who ask for a thing the greater 
are the chances to get it. The teaching force 
in Kentucky stands united behind the K. E. A. 
Last year 4,496 united under the N. E. A. also. 
The membership for 1942-43 is far ahead of 
what it was at this time last year. Join with 
the other teachers in your district in making 
the membership 100 per cent for K. E. A., and 
100 per cent for N. E. A. Hart, Green, Tay- 
lor, Jessamine, Powell, and Carter Counties 
and Bloomfield City have sent in 100 per cent 
membership for 1942-43. 





Our Cover 


Throughout this year the JourNAL will em- 
phasize the problem of Conservation of Nat- 
ural Resources. The state-wide discussion 
contest will be centered around this subject 
and the front cover of the JourNaL will gen- 
erally display some feature of the conserva- 
tion program. This month it is trees. 


James J. Gilpin, chief of the Wild Life Di- 
vision of the State’s Department of Conserva- 
tion, gives some helpful suggestions to teach- 
ers in his article on: “The Tree, Man’s Friend.” 





Teaching School Day by Day by Lee Kirk- 
patrick is giving invaluable help in many class 
rooms every day. It has usable material 
which has been tried out by experienced and 
capable teachers and found to be sound prac- 
tice. Young teachers who have not had much 
experience will find something of value in 
every chapter in this book. Many problems 
that seem very difficult to beginning teachers 
find ready solution in this excellent treatise 
on actual experience over many years. The 
publishers are Hobson Press, 105 W. Leader 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
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Norwegian Teachers Keep 
Alive Ideals of Free Country 


} er FOLLOWING report of an interview 
with Norwegian teachers, dated May 
19, has been received by the U. S. Office 
of Education from Chester S. Williams, 
Assistant to Commissioner Studebaker in 
connection with the Civilian Morale Serv- 
ice, who by invitation has spent the past 
few weeks visiting study and discussion 
groups in England: 


“In this People’s War some of the vet- 
erans are teachers. I talked with a few 
of the hardened veterans from the Nor- 
wegian front the other day. 


Cross to Britain 


“These Norwegian teachers had ven- 
tured across the North Sea in open fish- 
ing boats to the shores of Britain. Some 
came across in a ferryboat. By careful 
planning these fighters for freedom 
seized a boat in a fog-covered bay and 
struck out to the open sea. They brought 
the latest reports of the successful fight 
put up by educators against the Nazi- 
maneuvered Quislings. Now, these teach- 
ers are carrying on their educational 
work in freedom by leading classes and 
discussions with Norwegian sailors and 
soldiers here in England—men who are 
anxious to know what is happening in 
their homeland. 

“Of more than 14,000 teachers in 


September, 


WORLD 
EDUCATION 


Norway, less than 2 percent have bowed 
to the dictates of the Quisling puppets 
who demanded that teachers join the 
Laerer-samband—‘Teachers’ Front.’ The 
Nazis though that educators were ‘soft’ 
—liked their salaries and their pensions 
too much to resist. They hoped that once 
the teachers gave in, it would be easier 
to beat down labor and regiment the 
tougher sections of society. But they 
were mistaken about the teachers. 

“In February the order went out to the 
educators to join the ‘Teachers’ Front.’ 
But few joined. They gave up their sal- 
aries and their pensions and went on 
teaching for nothing. Then the Quislings 
closed the schools undér the pretext of a 
coal shortage. 

“Teachers. were arrested wholesale 
throughout Norway for resisting the 
Quisling orders. They were put at hard 
labor with Russian prisoners. By the end 
of March more than 1,300 had been ar- 
rested. Still, not moré than 500 joined 
the ‘Teachers’ Front’—500 out of 14,000 
teachers. 

Schools Reopened 

“On the 8th of April the Education 
Ministry announced that the schools 
would reopen and that no teacher would: 
be forced to join the Laerersamband.° 
They were to be regarded as members 
automatically. All they had to do was 
to acknowledge this membership to get 
their pay. 

“The bold ‘statement from the Nor-. 
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wegian Teachers, April 9, 1942’, fright- 
ened the puppets. For the most part the 
schools were closed again. The parents 
joined the struggle, and more than 200,- 
000 letters of protest were sent to the 
puppet education department. 

“On April 21 the Reichskommissar 
for Norway, Terboven, said in a radio 
speech: 

“The resignation of the Norwegian 
teachers who are opposed to us must be 
regarded as a strike, but a strike is an 
attempt to disturb public order and there- 
by threatens the interests of Germany 
and the security of the German Wehr- 
macht... .’ 

“The 1,500 teachers who had been im- 
prisoned were then put to torture. But 
this only made them more determined to 
resist. Five hundred teachers were sent 
to the far north in a filthy ship without 
adequate water and with practically no 
food. People of refinement and culture 
cannot stand that sort of thing—that is 
what the Nazis hoped. But they were 
wrong. Only four teachers recanted, and 
two of these had been driven out of their 
true senses. 


Pressure Withdrawn 


“Having been defeated at every turn 


. by tough spirits sustained by cultivated 


minds, the Nazis and Quislings withdrew 
from the field of battle, hoping that after 


the summer months the teachers would 


weary of their stubbornness. 

“A few Quisling teachers and youth 
leaders meanwhile are trying to attract 
the children to camps and sports. But 
the youth are standing firm with their 
teachers. Thus far the conquered stand 
their ground and wait the coming of new 
fighters with the weapons of steel and 
fire. They refuse to distort the copybook 
maxim, ‘Honor thy father and mother,’ 
by adding, ‘and the Forer’—the Norwe- 
gian word for ‘leader.’ The school chil- 


‘dren and their teachers continue to use 


every means they can to keep alive the 
ideals of a free country. While German 
has been substituted for English as the 
second language, the Quislings have not 
been able to make ‘V’ stand for Verboten 


— it still stands for VICTORY.” 








1 EpucaTION FoR Victory, June 1, 1942. 





KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. QUESTION: Can you formulate 
a general rule for estimating the annuity 
of teachers who are 70 years old or older 
and who will retire July 1, 1942? 

ANSWER: Yes. The following rule 
will give the approximate amount for 
those who have taught consecutively: 
Take 3114% of the average salary for 
the last six (6) years. This rule applies 
for this year only. 


2. Q. How is the annuity paid? 
A. By check drawn by the State 


Treasurer on the Allowance Reserve 
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Fund of the Retirement System. The 
check for July, August, and September 
will be issued October 1, 1942. Other 
quarterly checks will follow in regular 
order. 

3. Q. The retiring teachers have to 
file their Membership and Prior Service 
Certificate. Will they be returned to 
them? 

A. Membership and Prior Service 
Certificates will not be returned to the 
retiring teachers. However, each of them 
will receive a Certificate of Retirement 
instead. 
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4. Q. Why am I forced to retire at 8. Q. What is the maximum, the 
70? Iam well and able to do as efficient minimum and average annuity for teach- 


work as ever. 


A. All Retirement Systems have a 
compulsory retirement age. While you 


ers retiring July 1, 1942? 


A. The maximum is 3144% of 
$2,000., which is $360.; the minimum is 


are an exception as to efficiency many $100. and the average at this time can be 


other teachers of your age are a detri- 
ment to the efficiency of the schools and 
are retained on the job through sympathy. 
We would have teachers in the “eighties” 
still teaching, were it not for the compul- 
sory feature of the Law. The loss of a 
few efficient seventy year old teachers is 
more than off-set by the elimination of the 
many who cannot do their work properly. 


5. Q. Will I be able to do any work 
after I retire? I am anxious to serve, 
especially during this emergency. 

A. You may work at anything except- 
ing to teach for a salary in the public 
schools of Kentucky. There is nothing in 


estimated only. The estimate is the av- 
erage salary of members age 55 to 59 
inclusive, which is $1,073.03; times 
3115%. The estimated annuity is $338. 
This estimate should not be taken as ac- 
curate. 


9. Q. Iam 62 years old. I am not 
physically able to teach. Should I re- 
tire for disability? 


A. Members who are 60 years old or 
older do not retire under the disability 
provisions, but retire voluntarily. Mem- 
bers who retire for disability are between 
ages 50 and 60. 


the Law to prevent your helping out 10. Q. One of our teachers is 68, 


voluntarily with school work. 

Since your annuity is more than $500, 
you may find that remunerative employ- 
ment is unnecessary and that you can 
volunteer for effective work in some 
phase of the war effort. Your letter 
shows that you have the spirit of the 
true teacher and patriotic citizen. 


6. Q. Can retired teachers substi- 
tute? 


A. Not for pay. 


7. Q. What record should the 
Superintendent keep of Retired Teachers? 


A. The Superintendent should keep a 
record of the transfer of retired teachers 
from active duty to retirement. The rec- 
ord should show name, number, date of 
retirement, age at retirement, address 
and date of death when death occurs. 
The Retirement Office should be notified 
of death of members on the retired roll. 


but unable to teach longer. Does she 
have to file a Doctor’s Certificate in order 
to retire? 


A. No. Fill in Form RA-3, attach 
Membership and Prior Service Certifi- 
cate to it and mail to the State office. 


11. Q. Iam 58 years old and want 
to retire for disability. If my applica- 
tion is approved will I have to apply 
again when I reach 60 years of age? 


A. No. You will continue with the 
same annuity. 


12. Q. Iam 65 and in poor health. 
I want to teach next year if I am able. 
Can I apply for Retirement in September 
if I am unable to teach? 


A... Yes. If your application is ap- 
proved, your first quarterly payment for 
October, November and December would 
be issued about January 1, 1943. 
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The State Institution for the 
Education and Training of 


Feebleminded Children 


HOUGH his predecessor had attempted 

four years previously to found such 
an institution, it was not until March 1, 
1860, under Governor Magoffin that a bill 
was passed and signed establishing the 
Kentucky Institution for the Education 
and Training of the Feebleminded. With- 
in four years it was referred to in the 
minutes of the Commissioners as the 
“Feebleminded Institute,” the name by 
which it has been popularly known since 
' that time. 


Five months later, the sixty-one acre 
estate of Dr. Lloyd, on which there was 
a building capable of housing the super- 
intendent and about fifteen children, was 
purchased. Additional property was se- 
cured in 1870 and 1920, making the total 
present holdings 563 acres. 


There have been three major disasters, 
two of which were fires. The main build- 
ings were destroyed May 3, 1889; and 
on September 3, 1896, the main building 
and two smaller ones were burned. The 
cause in the former instance is not clear; 
in the latter, the patients started all three. 


The other disaster occurred during the 
War Between the States when the institu- 
tion was but two years old. Since there 
is no single complete record, the story 
has to be built up from different reports. 
First, one is intrigued by the incomplete 
minutes of May 14, 1862. This was an 
annual meeting; part of the business 
planned for the session was a financial 
settlement with the contractors who had 
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By Harry V. Bice, Pu.D. 
Educational Director 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
® 


erected a new dormitory. Two financial 
statements were entered; then a sentence 
was begun which may have been intended 
to indicate the action taken, but the sen- 
tence was not completed. It merely states, 
“Ordered that the note”; there is no sig- 
nature and no more minutes were re- 
corded until eight months later. The next 
report of the Commissioners related that 
the building was in such a condition that 
the superintendent and his family could 
not be accommodated in it. The story of 
destruction concluded: “The fences have 
all been destroyed by the contending 
armies and the grounds, garden, shrub- 
bery and fruit trees were all injured and 
exposed.” Another document refers to 
the “sweeping depredation upon the place 
by troops Confederate and Federal.” 


The institution was founded, as its 
name implies, for the education and train- 
ing of the feebleminded, not for custodial 
care of the child of very low ability. The 
public seems never to have understood 
this purpose; many whose duty it was to 
commit children have not been governed 
by it; superintendents have sought to 
have restrictions removed so that any 
feebleminded child could be admitted. 
The problems involved are of sufficient 
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importance that they will be treated at 
some length in a later article. 


The one change of purpose having 
legal sanction changed the institution to 
the Third Lunatic Asylum in February, 
1873. The mentally deficient were re- 
tained; probably no more than a dozen 
mild cases of psychosis were ever admit- 
ted. Educational work not only continued 
but was extended. The re-organization, 
never satisfactory to the Commissioners, 
was in effect only a year when the Act 
to Re-establish the institution for its orig- 
inal purpose was passed. 


Four superintendents deserve special 
mention. First among these was the Rev. 
William McD. Abbett who held office 
from February 11, 1863, to March 13, 
1868. Because of the war, this was a time 
of unusual stress; to keep the institution 
running at all was an accomplishment of 
note. However, in spite of the difficulties, 
it was during this superintendency that 
the department of manual activities was 
established. The sum of $1,000 was ap- 
propriated for the purchase of tools and 
materials. 

The superintendency of John Q. A. 
Stewart, M.D., was the longest yet re- 
corded, a period of sixteen years. Two 
accomplishments are of special interest: 
the musical activities which had been in- 
troduced at an earlier date, were con- 
siderably extended; and there was exten- 
sive advertising through exhibits of the 
work done for and by the children. Some 
exhibits were displayed in Frankfort for 
members of the Legislature to see; others 
were sent to Chicago, New Orleans and 
Louisville. The display in Louisville 
was reported to consist of a cottage made 
by the boys who were taught carpentry 
at the institution; it was entirely fur- 
nished by articles made by other patients. 
The display at New Orleans attracted the 
attention of official representatives of 
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Japan who asked permission to buy it for 
transportation to and exhibition in Japan. 
The Commissioners agreed to the sale, 
but evidence has not been discovered to 
indicate that the sale was actually made. 
Dr. A. M. Lyon, now the Director of 
the Division of Hospitals and Mental 
Hygiene, served ten years as superinten- 
dent. During his incumbency three new 
buildings were constructed, a school 
building for white children, a dormitory 
and school for the colored and a hospital. 
The construction of the building for the 
colored marked the beginning of work 
in the state for the Negro mentally de- 
ficient. The opening of the other new 
buildings and additions to the profes- 
sional staff made possible considerable 
improvement in various aspects of the 
work. In the hospital, for example, 
methods for the prevention, discovery and 
treatment of disease that had not been 
possible previously could now be em- 
ployed. There was a noticeable advance 
in the conception of educational work. 


As Dr. Adams, the present incumbent, 
became superintendent, legislative action 
made possible an increase in personnel 
both professional and non-professional. 
Reduction of the number of hours worked 
by attendants, and a more adequate super- 
vision of the children resulted. The 
changes in the professional staff made for 
improvement in the medical, dental, psy- 
chological and educational services. The 
medical work was improved much by the 
addition of physical equipment as well 
as personnel. Psychological services 
were reported as early as 1914 but no 
full time psychologist was employed until 
Dr. Adams’ time. Active participation 
in the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency has again been established 
with « staff member on the Committee 
on Education and Training. This admin- 
istration is making an effort to help the 
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The Lure of Gold 
By R. D. Jupp, Px.D. 
Department of Education 
Morehead State Teachers College 

ND IT came to pass in the year 1941 
that “The Lure of Gold” continued 
to stalk up and down before the door of 
“The Little Red Schoolhouse.” Inside 
the schoolhouse the teacher paced to and 
fro before his wards as the tinkle of gold 
dinned upon his ears. As he surveyed 
the eager faces before him, his mind was 
troubled, for the sheep looked up and 
were not fed. He wished to flee to Eldo- 
rado where he could get gain with which 
he might buy more “things.” But the 
innocent faces did not sense the inner 
struggle of their master. At the end of 
the day, books were put in order and 
each child went his way, without his cup 
running over. More and more, as the 


days came and went, the sound of the 
whistle on the factory became to him like 
the notes of a symphony, but the peal of 


the bell on the schoolhouse became “as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal.” 
And so one day a certain teacher, 
whose name was Hireling, fled the school- 
house for the factory. And when the days 
of his sojourn in far away Utopia had 
been numbered, he returned home. How- 
beit, there had come that way a good 
shepherd who gathered about him at Con- 
solidated, the remnants of the flock, teach- 
ing them, leading them and sharing his 
experiences with them. And when Hire- 





mentally deficient who have not been 
committed to the institution, through co- 
operation with the Special Education As- 
sociation of which the Educational Direc- 
tor is Chairman. Though there is official- 
ly no connection between the Departments 
of Education and Welfare, cooperation 
in the work for the mentally deficient is 
more thorough than shown in any pre- 
vious records. 
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ling made visitation upon “The Little 
Red Schoolhouse” the door was shut, 
since once upon a time he had fled, leav- 
ing his sheep behind him. 








News 37 Years Old 


J. E. Ford of the Cynthiana schools, 
has accepted a position as principal 
of the High School at Thompson’s 
Valley, Virginia. 

Mr. R. E. Warren, who for the past 
year has been principal of Barbour- 
ville College, has been elected as- 
sistant Principal of Mathematics at 
the State College. 


Prof. J. Milton Elam, who for a 
number of years has been principal 
of the schools at Blaine, Ky., was 
recently elected principal of the Pike- 
ville Public Schools. 


Mr. W. T. McClain, who for a num- 
ber of years has been connected with 
the public schools of Bardstown, is 
the Democratic nominee for Superin- 
tendent of the Nelson County schools. 

Prof. H. D. Holmes, superintendent 
of Horse Cave schools, is making sub- 
stantial progress in his work. 

Supt. L. N. Hull of Flemingsburg, 
has declined the nomination for re- 
election to the office of superintendent, 
has resigned his office, and has ac- 
cepted the principalship of the schools 
of Mt. Olivet. 

Supt. Jas. W. Rogers of Cynthiana 
is a candidate for re-election, and 
without opposition. 

Supt. A. M. Ragsdale of the Mc- 
Cracken County schools, was recently 
elected principal of the McKinley 
building in the Paducah schools and 
Mr. S. J. Billington has been ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 

Mr. C. F. Martin, who for a num- 
ber of years has been principal of 
the High School at Carlisle, has been 
elected principal of the new Graded 
School at Owingsville. 
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Confessions of an 


Attendance Officer 


A SHORT time before I was elected at- 
tendance officer I was in the barber 
chair when the incumbent officer crossed 
the street. The barber commented, 
“Now look at that feller, he has the 
softest job in the county. He has noth- 
ing to do, no responsibility, a year round 
job, and good pay. Yes, and the taxpay- 
ers foot the bill. I call it a darn shame.” 
All present wagged their heads in agree- 
ment, and made comments to the same ef- 
fect. I found by a little judicious in- 
quiry that this attitude was not uncom- 
mon. 

Upon introducing myself to the attrac- 
tive young lady who sat next to me in a 
graduate class in summer school I was 
asked the inevitable question, “Where do 
you teach?” When I admitted that I was 
an attendance officer her reply was; 
“Huh, soft job. Do you ever do any- 
thing? Do you visit any schools? Do 
you actually get anybody in school? 
Our attendance officer*doesn’t.” 

On another occasion I overheard two 
superintendents talking. Said one, “That 
attendance officer of mine is always in 
my hair. She thinks she has charge of 
the entire system. I have to set her down 
every so often. Anyway I could do just 
as good a job by myself of keeping the 
census. If the law didn’t require it I 
wouldn’t have one.” 

“Tt’s the same way with mine,” agreed 
the other. ‘“‘He’s trying for my job right 
now, and he may get it. I agree that the 
work could go on just as well without 
him, although he does come in pretty 
handy sometimes running errands.” 
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Anonymous 


Now when both the layman and mem- 
bers of the profession hold such views 
there is something wrong. Either the at- 
tendance officer is really failing to carry 
out his duties or else the public fails to 
appreciate what he does. In any event 
he is failing to sell himself to the profes- 
sion and to the community. Now I know 
a great many attendance officers in this 
state, and I believe they stack up well 
with any of the other members of the 
teaching profession. The great majority 
are hard working conscientious people. 
Still they are failing to sell their job to 
the people. 


The attitude isn’t too surprising though 
when we remember that about the only 
conception the average person, teacher or 
layman, has of the attendance officer is 
a person who is supposed to bring John- 
ny in when he plays truant. Of course, 
the attendance officer usually fails to 
“run Johnny in” so he is branded as a 
failure, and his job a political one. The 
first absolute prerequisite of the attend- 
ance officer is teacher education in the 
duties, ideals, ideas, philosophy and ob- 
jectives of the office. There can be no 
real success without the sympathetic co- 
operation and understanding of the 
teacher. He must leave no stone un- 
turned, use every method short of bribery 
to gain this end. 


Then the public must be convinced that 
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he has other duties than chasing truants. 
This can be gained only by constant con- 
tacts with the community. A great deal 
of tact is called for here. In fact there 
is no position where more versatility is 
required. He must have the wisdom of 
Solomon, the patience of Job, the strength 
of Sampson, the guile of Delilah, the 


fleetness of Hermes—well, you get the . 


general drift. The whole county is 
against him, the burden of proof is on 
his shoulders. The class that attends 
school thinks that he is doing nothing for 
they never see him, and do not fail to 
advertise the fact. The non-attendants 
look on him as a busybody interfering in 
their own personal affairs, and nearly as 
welcome as the policeman who comes to 
arrest John Husband for getting drunk 
the night before and poking Sam Jones 
in the nose. I find it is extremely dif_- 
cult to reason with Billy when I top one 
hill only to see him disappear over the 
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next. It is awfully hard to talk to Mary 
when she jumps in the bed and pulls the 
covers over her head, while at the same 
time, mama goes into hysterics and bawls 
me out at the top of her lungs so that all 
the neighbors three blocks away can hear 
every word she says. ; 


And when he has won over the teach- 
ers and the public he’s not near through. 
There’s still the superintendent. The law 
says that he is to keep a continuing cen- 
sus, and do anything else the superinten- 
dent may see fit to ask of him. Now this 
may mean anything from hauling water 
in the backseat, delivering coal in the 
trunk with a few chairs and desks tied 
on the bumper for good measure, to mak- 
ing out the budget, the salary schedule, 
the statistical report, and handling all 
the textbooks. This week he may play 
at superintendent while the superinten- 
dent takes a vacation in Florida. Next 
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week he may be the principal out at 
Podunk. because the principal’s wife is 
in the hospital. Then he may teach Latin 
for Miss Smith or Home Economics for 
Miss Jones when he doesn’t even know 
how many parts Gaul is divided into, 
and couldn’t boil water without burning 
it. Then he may take charge of Miss 
Taylor’s group of second graders for a 
couple of days because her grandmother 
is very ill. 


You see it isn’t any job to keep up the 
census, and take care of all the records, 
for all the attendance officer has to do is 
to be sure that there are more in the cen- 
sus this year than last, and so camouflage 
the files that Moss Walton can’t find it 
out when he goes through it with a fine 
tooth comb. The attendance officer work- 
ing with a superintendent who is not 
particularly sympathetic may be called 
on to do so many things outside his regu- 





lar work that he hasn’t the time to attend 
to the most important things. But there 
should certainly be the closest coopera- 
tion and friendship between the superin- 
tendent and attendance officer. 

Probably no officer in the entire system 
—TI am thinking of the rural sections— 
comes in closer contact with the teachers 
than does the attendance officer. He sees 
them much more often and they feel 
freer to discuss their problems with him. 
It can truthfully be said that he usually 
knows more about what is going on than 
does the superintendent. The attendance 
officer has an invaluable duty to perform 
here as laison officer between the teachers 
and the superintendent. The same thing 
can be said as to the relations between the 
attendance officer and the school board 
and the community. Though it isn’t the 
thing to do board members often discuss 
the superintendent and his failings with 
the attendance officer. The board mem- 
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bers feel much like the teachers. There 
are many things they hesitate to talk to 
the superintendent about, but have no 
hesitancy in discussing with the attend- 
ance officer. I can sympathize with the 
attitude of the superintendent mentioned 
above. It is a strong attendance officer 
who refuses to take advantage of his posi- 
tion. 

It is extremely difficult for teachers to 
understand that the traditional system, 
competitive marking, retention and the 
resulting over-eagerness prove almost in- 
surmountable handicaps. Some cases in 
point might prove instructive. On call- 
ing to see Miss Jones on my weekly round 
she reported James as having been absent 
for a week. She wished that I would 
investigate. “Why is he absent?” I 
asked. “I sent him home”, she replied. 
“You see he had scabies, and I sent him 
home for three days, but he’s been out 
all the week. And he missed his test, 
too.” 


She 


I called to see James’ mother. 
informed me in a very belligerent tone 
that James did not have the “itch” and 
that teachers didn’t know “itch” from a 


hole in the grofind anyway. “And,” 
she continued, “the teacher told him that 
I had to take him to the health office. 
Well, I did and that fool down there give 
me some sulphur ointment, and told me 
to use it. But he ain’t got the itch and I 
ain’t gonna use it. And he said James 
couldn’t go back till he did use it. Then 
I told my husband how that doctor talked 
to me, and he went down there. Well, 
they most had a fight. Now you look at 
James’ stomach and you can see for your- 
self it ain’t itch.” 

James came forward and proudly 
bared his stomach. He was immediately 
pleased to have the center of the stage. 
Papa had nearly had a scrap about it, 
and here was Mama bawling out the at- 
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tendance officer. He was a scrawny lit- 
tle fellow and looked as if he hadn’t had 
many opportunities to occupy the stage. 
As for me I was on the spot, not the stage. 
If I said it was itch I lost all chances of 
placating Mama and getting James back 
in school. If I said it wasn’t itch I 
would probably have to whip the health 
doctor, for I knew my doctor. After ex- 
amining James very carefully I told his 
mother that I didn’t believe that it was 
itch either, but that he certainly had some 
kind of breaking out, and sulfur oint- 
ment was good for most all of them. I 
told her how I had used it again and 
again on my children. Anyway she 
didn’t need to keep James out of school 
over a little thing like that. Finally she 
agreed to use the ointment and get him in 
school on Wednesday. 


Then I called at the health department 
and finally got the doctor to agree not 
to make an issue of it. It wasn’t easy 
to do for Papa had called him a lot of 
names, none of them complimentary. I 
reported to the teacher that James would 
be back in school on Wednesday. I told 
her that I believed he would use the oint- 
ment, but for goodness sake to forget 
about it, that too much had been said 
already. She agreed to report to me if 
he failed to come. 


Wednesday I heard nothing, but 


‘Thursday Miss Jones sent word that 


James was not there, and would I see 
him? I called again to see James and 
his mother. She informed me in no un- 
certain terms that there wasn’t any use 
in James going back, and what was more 
he wasn’t going back. “I sent him yester- 
day,” she said, “and that teacher told 
him he’d missed his test, and he was so 
far behind that he couldn’t pass anyway. 
Now do you blame me for not sending 
him back? What’s the use? 

What was the use, indeed? Here was 
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James a little below average for his 
grade, and had been on the verge of tru- 
ancy for some time. Now he was definite- 
ly branded. I would have taken the great- 
est pleasure in wringing Miss Jones’ 
neck, but that would hardly get James 
back in school. I did a lot of tall talking 
about how Miss Jones didn’t mean all 
that, knowing all the time that it was a 
terrible lie. I insisted that somehow she 
and James had just got off on the wrong 
foot. Just go back I begged, and Id see 
that everything was all right. Mama 
finally agreed, and it was a great con- 
cession on her part. 


It was harder to tell Miss Jones that 
James probably shouldn’t be failed (cer- 
tainly he shouldn’t have been told at that 
particular time) than it was to get Mama 
to agree to send him back. Miss Jones 
still believes that 75 percent is failure re- 
gardless of any circumstances, though 
only the good Lord knows: what 75 per- 
cent is—maybe. From many observa- 
tions of Miss Jones’ work I didn’t blame 
James for not being interested in the first 
place. It was just arithmetic, geography 
and language in the most formal manner. 
Stuff fit only for the ten percent which 
planned to go to high school and on to 
college. I’m not sure it is good for them. 
Certainly it had little relation to James 
and his problems. 

The profession can make surveys, and 
prepare graphs and charts ad infinitum 
showing how health and poverty and a 
hundred other things are the causes of 
truancy, but the fact still remains that 
James. and his contemporaries will come 
to school if and when they are interested. 
Neither bad health nor poverty will keep 
James away if Miss Jones has something 
there that he really wants to know. The 
attendance problem will never be solved 
until the school becomes a living, breath- 
ing part of the life of the child. 
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Another case: Betty was a girl of 
fifteen, in the fifth grade—had been for 
some time. In my fine glowing ardor as 
attendance officer I decided that Betty 
should be in school by all means. I 
called and Mama told me flatly that 
Betty was so far behind that she wasn’t 
interested and wasn’t going to school. I 
used all the persuasive arguments I 
knew, and left saying that I would expect 
Betty at school Monday. Betty wasn’t 
there and I called again. Mama was in 
a bad humor, and all my arguments with 
her and Betty accomplished exactly noth- 
ing. On the third visit I proceeded to use 
a little pressure, quoting the law. 


Now on the fourth visit I met Papa for 
the first time. It seems that in the in- 
tervals between my visits Mama had been 
loading Papa up pretty heavy on what a 
nuisance I had been. Anyway he hit the 
ceiling and told me in very picturesque 
language to get the Hell out of there, and 
if I ever set foot on his place again he 
would blow me to kingdom come. He 
got his shotgun from the corner to em- 
phasize the point. I got the point. Any- 
way he was-talking so fast and so loud 
that it was useless to attempt to say any- 
thing. 

I might have appealed to the courts in 
the matter, but the judge was decidedly 
unsympathetic. Then, too, force could 
never solve the problem. I let Papa cool 
for a month while I thought the thing 
over. Definitely I had failed, and just 
as definitely it was my failure. In the 
meantime I explained to the neighbors 
that I was very sorry I had had a misun- 
derstanding with him, and was very sure 
that he was really a good fellow if I could 
only get to know him. Later I called and 
had a rather pleasant talk with him. He 
convinced me that Betty shouldn’t be in 
school. All the attendance laws, and all 
the old bromides not withstanding the 
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program had nothing to offer Betty. 
When it does I think Papa can be per- 
suaded to see it. 


Another case which probably proves 
nothing (but does give me the heart to 
keep trying, makes me feel that after all 
I may accomplish a little good occasion- 
ally: Max was a boy that I kept hearing 
about in every part of town, but couldn’t 
find. He was selling candy, delivering 
bills. On every hand I was asked why I 
didn’t get him in school. When I called 
at his home, an extremely poor one, his 
mother informed me that he had no 
clothes, and showed very plainly that she 
wasn’t interested. Max wasn’t there. I 
made the third visit before I caught Max. 
I was somewhat peeved, and ready to 
show it. “Why aren’t you in school?” 
I asked rather belligerently. 

“T don’t know,” he hesitated, “but I’d 
like to go to school.” 

That nearly bowled me over. When I 
had recovered sufficient breath I said, 
“Fine,” then I can expect you there to- 
morrow?” 

“But I haven’t any clothes,” he said. 

“That’s too bad. Maybe I can get 
some.” 

“But if I could finish selling that box 
of candy I’d have seventy-five cents. I 
could get overalls with that.” 

“You certainly could,” I stammered. 


“And I could get a tablet and pencil 
with that scrap iron I been collecting.” 


“Good,” I said and staggered away. 
Two hours later I met Max with a load 
of scrap iron on his wagon on the way 
to the dealer. I went to the teacher, told 
her the story and asked her to give him 
special attention and consideration. I 
really meant that if she didn’t there 
would be another axe murder. The next 
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morning I was on hand to see Max appear 
in a brand new pair of overalls. He was 
nearly twelve and started in the third 
grade. So far as I learned he never 
missed a day except for a month with the 
measles. Perhaps he would have started 
anyway, but I like to claim a little of the 
credit.: 


Attendance problems are so wrapped 
up with the other problems of the school 
that it is impossible to separate them. 
The solution of the problem of interest, 
marks and promotions will automatically 
solve many of the problems of the at- 
tendance officer. Meanwhile the attend- 
ance officer will have to attempt to limit 
and define his duties while he interprets 
them to the profession and the public, 
hoping all the while that he may occa- 


‘sionally salvage a small bit of human 


wreckage. 
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Have We Been Kidding Ourselves? 


T= PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER has 
faced so many crises during the past 
several years that crises mean nothing to 
her, and only impending disaster, such as 
she may now be facing, will awaken her 
to the stark realities of the present. For 
a long time school people have been fed 
on the intangible food of assurance that 
our public schools are the “first line of 
defense” in this democracy. They have 
had this assurance from the soap-box 
orator on up the line to the holders of the 
highest positions in the gift of the people. 
Gullible as they always have been, school 
people have placed hope in the assump- 
tion that the people of this democracy 
will not permit the first line of defense 
to be weakened or broken but will 
eventually strengthen it, especially in 
times of national danger, at whatever 
cost. Now they must ask themselves, 
“Have we been kidding ourselves?” 


It will be readily admitted that school 
teachers under normal conditions are the 
lowest paid of any group of public serv- 
ants of like training and experience in 
the state and nation. Now that this 
country is at war, incomprehensible sums, 
to be raised by taxation, are being appro- 
priated to provide material for the armed 
forces of the nation. This is as it should 
be, and the burdens of repaying these vast 
amounts will be cheerfully borne in the 
realization that the preservation of the 
democratic way of life throughout the 
world is worth whatever the material cost 
may be. 

The billions of dollars spent for arms 
and material defense will increase the 
cost of living, to be sure, but it will also 


increase the incomes of all those directly 
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T. O. Hatt, Greenville, Ky. 


or indirectly connected with the produc- 
tion of material for defense as well. 
Farmers are receiving and will continue 
to receive higher prices for their products 
in addition to subsidies continued by the 
Federal government. Wage earners from 
the laborer on the farm to the skilled 
workmen in the factory have already had 
definite increases in their incomes. Bil- 
lions of dollars cannot be turned into 
the channels of production, for whatever 
reason, without affecting the lives of those 
engaged directly or indirectly in such 
production. 


The sources from which funds are now 
provided for public education will not be 
augmented in most localities throughout 
the country as a result of the enormous 
expenditures for defense. Real estate, 
except in areas where there are defense 
plants, will not be assessed higher, and 
apparently state legislatures will be slow 
to appropriate more funds for public 
education because of the exigencies of 
war unless they recognize in deed and in 
truth that the public schools of the state 
constitute a true item of defense. Soon 
the school people of Kentucky will find 
out whether or not they have been 
“kidded” by those who many times have 
attested their fealty to the children of the 
state. 

The Federal government thus far has 
failed to recognize its obligation in help- 
ing maintain public education as a neces- 
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sary means for the perpetuation and 
preservation of that morale so necessary 
in time of dire crisis, such as the country 
is now facing. No money from the vast 
appropriations made by Congress has yet 
been allocated to general public educa- 
tion. Yet the Federal government con- 
tinues to call upon the public schools for 
trained personnel and yet more trained 
personnel to serve it. 

Farmers, wage earners, industrialists, 
and others have been recognized by the 
national government as federal citizens 
whose existence and livelihood must be 
guaranteed, but no consideration has been 
given the normal healthy child and his 
teacher as such. Teachers are even barred 
from the benefits of old-age security and 
can hope only to survive after they have 
passed the age of usefulness on whatever 
savings they can make from incomes far 
below those of average citizens of com- 
parable experience and training, and in 
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some states, on the meager retirement pay 
from funds which they themselves have 
largely made possible through their in- 
dividual contributions. 

The incomes of school teachers in 
Kentucky were small during normal times 
when the cost of living was low. What 
will they be with the cost of living in- 
creased by more than ten per cent already 
and no end in sight for the next several 
years? Truly school people are facing 
disaster if they remain in their chosen 
profession unless their incomes are in- 
creased at least in proportion to the in- 
crease in the cost of living. Many school 
districts in Kentucky are now levying the 
highest possible tax rate locally under 
the law, and any increase in school in- 
come can be had only from an increased 
appropriation by the General Assembly. 
In many of these districts there has been 
a decided increase in the number of 
pupils on the census rolls. More teachers 
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will have to be provided and be paid from 
funds increased only by the per capita 
amounts apportioned by the state. In 
these districts there will of a necessity 
have to be a reduction of salaries of 
teachers unless relief is found. 

Under present laws no school district 
may budget for expenditure more funds 
than the anticipated revenues for the 
current year. In case the revenues are 
less than anticipated, the board of educa- 
tion of the district must place as a pre- 
ferred item in the budget for the follow- 
ing year the amount of indebtedness for 
the current year. 


Apparently the only way to meet this 
possible disaster in Kentucky is for the 
Federal government to recognize its obli- 
gation to its sons and daughters who will 
have to defend it and pay its bills twenty 
years hence. If funds are not made 
available for the increase of teachers’ 





salaries at least to an amount equal to 
the increase in the cost of living, the 
irreparable injury to the children of the 
state will be felt for a generation to come, 
even as the injury to the children of 
twenty years ago is evident today. 
Twenty or more years ago the public 
schools of Kentucky faced disaster and 
were well nigh overwhelmed by it. Com- 
petent teachers quit teaching and went 
into the work of material production and 
sometimes displaced others in the fields 
simply because they could not live on the 
pittance received by school teachers in 
those days. Their places as teachers were 
often filled by poorly trained persons liv- 
ing in the communities in which the 
school buildings were located—persons 
who could live at home, and who were 
out of employment and would agree to 
keep school as a patriotic duty or in order 
to earn some money on the side. Nepo- 
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New English Program 
At Morehead 


— of the colleges in Kentucky are 

changing this year from the semester 
to the quarter system. At Morehead 
State Teachers College it has seemed a 
convenient time to introduce a revised 
curriculum in English. The most con- 
spicuous change is in the manner of 
satisfying the one-year requirement in 
literature which applies to all candidates 
for degrees and is normally met in the 
sophomore year. 


The state-wide minimum requirement 
is eight quarter hours. The Morehead re- 
quirement is nine; but this is simply be- 
cause, for administrative reason, it is 
more satisfactory for sophomores (and 
freshmen as well) to take three three-hour 
courses in English than two four-hour 
courses. The significant change is a de- 
parture from the usual reading course in 
the history of literature, English or 
American, which goes by the name of 
the “sophomore survey.” Such courses 





tism and provincialism arose and are not 
yet extinct in Kentucky. 


It must be realized that in time of war 
and national distress, all must make sacri- 
fices. Boards of education will of a 
necessity have to cut expenditures wher- 
ever and whenever possible. Plants are 
sure to deteriorate some during this 
emergency just as they did during the last 
war. Purchase of equipment will have to 
be curtailed, and many economies prac- 
ticed. If, however, the schools of the 
state are to be kept open and run with 
anything like normal efficiency, the in- 
comes of many teachers will have to be 
increased in order-that they may live at 


all. 
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By Frep A. DuDLEY 
Head of the Department of English 
Morehead State Teachers College 
@ 


at Morehead are being shifted to the 
senior level and combined into one in- 
tensive five-hour course which will be 
required of English majors only. 

In place of the surveys at the sopho- 
more level, two groups of four courses 
each will be offered, from which eight 
courses the student may select three. The 
only restriction will be that both groups 
must be represented; three courses in 
the same group will not meet the require- 
ment. Present plans call for the offering 
of two courses from each group in each 
regular quarter, one from each group in 
each term of the summer session, and 
each of the eight courses twice a year, so 
that every student may have some actual 
freedom of choice. 


The groups are as follows: 

STANDARD OR Ciassic LITERATURE 
English 285 Homer and Virgil 
English 286 World Literature 
English 287 The Bible as English 

Literature 
English 288 Introduction to Shake- 
speare 

Recent Or ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
English 295 American Literature 


1870-1900 

English 296 Recent American Litera- 
ture 

English 297 Recent British Litera- 
ture 


English 298 Current Literature 


In the earlier group, the foreign litera- 
ture will necessarily be read in transla- 
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tion. The course in Homer and Virgil 
will be devoted to the three great ancient 
epics. World Literature is substantially 
a course which has been previously avail- 
able as a junior elective. Biblical litera- 
ture will be presented as literature, with 
a careful avoidance of doctrinal empha- 
sis which might be objectionable in a 
State institution. In the Shakespeare 
course four to six plays, including at 
least one of each major type, will be 
studied intensively. 

The latter group is being planned so 
that students may develop some judg- 
ment of recent books and improve their 
taste in the region of their greatest prob- 
able reading activity after they leave 
college. The one “survey” course re- 
tained is that which comes closest to the 
life experience of our students, the 
course in American literature from the 
Civil War to the turn of the century. The 
content of the “recent” course (about 
1900-1930) is not being rigidly pre- 
scribed in advance and may vary from 
term to term according to results, but 
books of various kinds will be read: bi- 
ography or drama or poetry or exposi- 
tory essays, for example, as well as 
fiction. The “current” course, covering 
the past decade or so, will probably be- 
gin with a number of books selected by 
the instructor, books five to ten years 
old and of some importance. The next 
step may be a selection by the class from 
a considerable list either supplied by the 
instructor or compiled by the class under 


his direction. Toward the end of the 


term, some attention will be given to 
books of the current year, selected 
largely from titles mentioned by the stu- 
dents themselves. Some restraint may be 
necessary to prevent wasting time on 
what has been called “beauty-parlor 
literature;” but if the earlier weeks of 
the course have been well spent, such 
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restraint may well arise from the class 
itself, and if not, should be willingly ac- 
cepted. And if there is a real clamor to 
read and discuss a trashy book, perhaps 
the instructor may occasionally yield in 
the hope that its trashiness will reveal 
itself to the class. Some use may be 
made of best-seller lists and of the lead- 
ing book-review periodicals; the book- 
selling “clubs” and “guilds” and the 
various reprint services may also be con- 
sidered. In this course especially, it is 
most unlikely and undesirable that the 
same books will be read from year to 
year. Even less than in the “recent” 
courses will the objective be the covering 
of a stated body of knowledge. The aim, 
rather, will be the development of two or 
three skills, not easily measurable but 
still important to the educated: modern 
person: a skill in selecting from among 
the innumerable books published 
annually, a skill in reading them criti- 
cally and thoughtfully rather than super- 
ficially, and a skill in expressing, orally 
or in writing, independent but judicious 
opinions of the works read. 

At least one able student at More- 
head considers the survey of English 
literature her most valuable college 
course. (She took it, by the way, at 
another college.) It may seem regret- 
table to deprive others of that oppor- 
tunity. But when students, always eager 
for fun, refuse to see any fun in Chaucer; 
when fairly intelligent youths are simply 
bored with Pope; when the meanings 
and melodies (especially the meanings) 
of Shelley are utterly lost on a pretty 
decent class—then those of us who try 
to teach the survey have our doubts. Is 
it really an effective instrument for in- 
troducing the mass of college students 
to the world of letters? Or is it rather 
ineffectual groundwork for the English 
major, demanded of all sophomores on 
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the unspoken, perhaps almost uncon- 
scious, theory that it would be nice if 
juniors electing English courses had 
heard of Dryden and Abbotsford and 
iambic pentameter, and that exposure to 
these matters would do others no harm? 


From such doubts, the extreme re- 
action would be to go over, to contem- 
porary literature, perhaps even to maga- 
zine fiction and this week’s best sellers. 
The folly of such a move, the conspicuous 
lack in college students of what we call 
“background,” is what keeps the survey 
course alive, or at least in a state of 
suspended expiration. Morehead will 
try merely to give each sophomore some 
familiarity with at least one of four 
areas of recognized “great” or “stand- 
ard” or “classic” literature. (The plan 
sometimes followed of giving such an 
introduction in the freshman course has 
been considered and rejected on the 
theory that effective practice in com- 


position is as likely to be hindered as 
helped by too much literary emphasis.) 


If the student chooses Biblical litera- 
ture, for instance, he may never read a 
line of Shakespeare in college, which is 
enough to break an English teacher’s 


heart. But he should become familiar 
enough with a few great Bible stories to 
recognize allusions to them; he should 
come to know the resounding richness of 
Jacobean English; and he should learn 
that the Bible can be read, not only as a 
source of texts and maxims, but also as 
a great repository of narrative and 
poetry and history. To this he may add 
one other of the “280” courses; or he 
may elect six rather than three hours’ 
credit in the “290’s”. In any case, he 
must study some works at least as close 
to his own life as the United States in the 
last third of the nineteenth century. 


How is a lover of literature made? 
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How does a person become well-read? 
Is it more natural and more effective to 
take hurried samples of Beowulf, 
Chaucer, Sidney, Jonson, and go on to 
Tennyson or Hardy, or to sit down with 
a book one likes and enjoy it to the full? 
Which kind of reading is more likely to 
arouse the desire for more? Which 
enters more deeply into the life experi- 
ence of the reader? 


Simple observation tells us that the 
average college graduate is more likely 
to be reading The Moon Is Down or the 
Saturday Evening Post than the Canter- 
bury Tales or Prometheus Unbound. 
The college, therefore, can more likely 
be of real service by helping with cur- 
rent reading than by insisting upon the 
traditional survey. Of course, if some- 
one who has not majored, or even 
minored, in English is assigned to teach 
high school English classes, it is un- 
fortunate that he should be ignorant of 
our literary history. But such a teach- 
ing assignment is always unwise, and is, 
furthermore, outside the college’s respon- 
sibility. And can college teachers be so 
vain of their success as to assume that a 
graduate who “had” the survey in his 
sophomore year knows English litera- 
ture. 


English majors still must undertake 
something like an adequate sampling of 
the rich stores of our literature. For the 
mass of college students, Morehead is 
abandoning, experimentally, the task of 
covering the field in a single one-year 
course, and will try instead to give a 
thorough familiarity with at least one 
standard or classic area, and at least one 
recent or current area. 
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There is a more fervent sincerity in this simple promise 
of American loyalty when you hear it today! 


Some happier day, the peoples of a hundred other 
lands may chant their own paraphrases of this American 
credo. 


When that day comes—when men and women and 
children gather to hear good music, to travel, to relax 
at the theatre, to study, or to commune with their God in 
His house—the grateful comfort contributed through the 
past half-century by the handiwork of American Seating 
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theatres, churches and the transportation industry will be 
more appreciated than ever. 


Until then—until Victory brings Peace—our foremost duty 
is the sustained production of the tools of Victory; air- 
craft and armament parts of finely fashioned plywood and 
precision-machined metals—built in the American Way, 
to help perpetuate The American Way of Life. 
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The Tree, Man’‘s Friend 


HEN the first settlers came to Ken- 

tucky they found the woods, fields 
and streams filled with wildlife. That 
was the reason the Indians called the 
Bluegrass state “The Happy Hunting 
Ground.” These conditions represented 
nature in a balanced form. The first 
settlers depended largely on this wild- 
life for their existence. 

An early user of Kentucky’s usable 
renewable natural resources went his 
own way, dealing with his own particu- 
lar phase of the outdoors, careless of 
the toll taken in the existing abundant 
resources and wildlife. The lumberman 
often was interested chiefly in “cutting 
out and getting out,” and gave little 
thought to the future of the men working 
for him after all the timber would be 
exhausted. He knew that it would take 
from 80 to 100 years for the seeds and 
young sprouts to grow to sufficient size 
to again produce saw-logs, so he did not 
expect any further profitable use of the 
land during his lifetime. He cared not 
if fire burned out all of the tree seeds. 

The teacher may profitably use the 
following outline in teaching about trees: 


GENERAL OBJECTIVE: 

1. To show how man depends upon the 
tree. How wildlife depends upon it. 

2. To show how the manner of living in 
Kentucky is related to the natural 
environment, of which the forest is 
an important part. 


SpeEciFic AIms: 


1. To show that trees provide shelter 
and fuel for the child. 


2. To show that some food and cloth- 
ing comes from trees. 
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To show the relationship of trees to 
various lines of work in Kentucky. 
To teach some of the fundamental 
knowledges about a tree. 

To show that trees provide food and 
shelter to birds and animals, many 
of which are valuable to man. 

To show that a forest is a community 
of interdependent trees, plants and 
animals. 

To create understanding of how man 
and fire are principal enemies of the 
forest. 

To teach boys and girls that they can 
and should assist in conservation of 
forests. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE For Stupy OF 

A TREE: 

1. Parts — roots, trunk, branches, 
leaves, buds, flowers, fruit. 

2. How trees grow—tips of branches, 
tips of roots, inside growth rings. 
How does a tree breathe, combat 
disease and decay, throw off waste 
material? 

Seeds—how dispersed; sprouts from 
roots. a. Compare oak and pine. 
Sources of food—air, water, soil. 
How food is utilized — through 
leaves, roots, and aid of rain and 
sunshine. 

Trees sleep in winter—why leaves 
change color, why tree loses leaves. 
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How to know trees—general appear- 
ance, bark, branch spray, winter 
buds, leaves, fruit and seed, wood. 
Use of trees: 

a. Homes and shelters for birds and 
animals. 

b. Source of lumber for buildings 

and homes, furniture, telegraph 

and telephone poles, mine props, 
rayon cloth, paper, and hundreds 
of other uses. 

c. Beauty and recreation: 

1. Scenery. 2. Parks. 3. Picnic 
grounds. 4. Hunting, fishing. 

d. Soil and water conservation— 
rain runoff, soil erosion. 

| SuccEsTED OUTLINE For Stupy OF 

FoRESTS: 

1. What is a forest? A community of 
trees living together as a group of 
people living in a town. 

Functions of the Forest: 
a. Forest crops: 
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1. Timber—wood for construc- 
tion, fuel, furniture, paper, mine 
props, etc. 
a. How crop is harvested—com- 
pare to corn, potatoes. 
2. Fruits, nuts, berries. 

b. Home for Wildlife: 
1. Animals, birds. 
2. Shrubs, vines, plants, grasses. 

c. Soil maker. 

d. Water control. 

e. Outdoor recreation. 

Enemies of the Forest: 

a. Man. b. Fire. c. Insects. d. 
Disease. e. Lightning and other 
natural elements. 

How can we preserve our forests? 

a. Prevent forest fires. Safety rules 
for camp fires. Cigarets and 
matches, brush burning. 

b. Use forests carefully and wisely. 

c. Plant trees—Observe Arbor Day. 
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Third District School Student 
Aide Organization of 
Covington, Kentucky 

Writes the First Student 
Aide Manual for 

Elementary Schools 


Este Jane Nasu 


jee PRESENT Third District School 
I Aide Organization in Covington, Ken- 
tucky, was originated by Mr. W. H. Boyd, 
principal of the school. It was started in 
the year 1936. The writer has been the 
sponsor of the organization during the 
last two school years. 

As many of you know, the idea of stu- 
dent helpers is older than the public 
schools themselves. The modern idea of 
student helpers dates from the Lancaster- 
ian system used in England. 

Today, the Student Aide Organization 
is more used in the high schools. It is 
utilized very little in the elementary 
school. 

It is neither a national nor internation- 
al organization. Whether or not a school 
makes use of the services of a Student 
Aide Organization depends upon local 
or non-local initiative. 

Until last year, there was no guide or 
manual for the Student Aide Organiza- 
tion. A great need was realized for such 
a manual. Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 
Camp-fire Girls, and similar organiza- 
tions all have manuals — WHY NOT 
THE STUDENT AIDE ORGANIZA- 
TION? Last year the Third District 
School Student Aide Organization real- 
ized this need of a guide or manual for 
their group. So the writer of this 
article, along with a small committee of 
Student Aides and with a few suggestions 
from the former sponsor and with the ap- 
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proval of Mr. W. H. Boyd, the principal, 
wrote the first Student Aide Organization 
Manual. The Third District Student 
Aide has received a great deal of pub- 
licity for having written the first student 
aide manual for elementary schools. 

A copy of the manual was sent to the 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
to serve as a guide for other schools 
throughout the nation. Mr. J. W. Stude- | 
baker, Commissioner of Education, and 
Mr. Glenn O. Swing, Superintendent of 
the Covington Public Schools, were very 
complimentary about the manual. 


In this manual the following are in- 
cluded :— 


(1) Motto “To Be Helpful to Every- 
one.” (Chosen after a contest had 
been held among our student aides 
to decide who could submit the 


most appropriate motto.) 
(2) Specific Objectives. 
(3) General Objectives. 


(4) Qualifications of a Student Aide: 

(a) To be in the 5th or 6th grades 
and make A and B marks in 
the fundamental subjects. 

(b) To be recommended by the 
home room teacher. 

(c) To be a good citizen. 

(d) To pass a test over the contents 
of the manual. 


The specific duties of a Student Aide 
such as the duties of the Chief; as- 
sistant chief; lost and found depart- 
ment aides; office aides; first drill 
aides; aides to sell milk; librarian 
aides; rest-room aides; corridor and 
step aides; etcetera. 


(6) Questions and Answers concerning 
the Student Aide Organization, such 


as: 
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As School, Home, and City 
Cooperate, Pupils Learn 


— ON local government! Little 
was the literature available on the 
subject. Once, and even now by some, 
it would have been deemed unthinkable 
to attempt to teach without a book from 
which to memorize rather dry and stale 
facts. Knowledge and pleasant mem- 
ories can result without the use of text- 
books, for when school, home, and city 
cooperate in teaching, lessons are learned 
which are not forgotten. 


From local papers, interviews, pam- 
phlets, discussions, questionings of city 
officials and parents, from any and every- 
where, much was learned about the local 
form of government, the office-holders, 
the manner of securing offices, the elec- 
tions, and such. 


After the class understood in a general 
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way the working of the local government, 
they decided to have a class government 
modeled after the city government. It 
was not such a simple matter. To study 
about it was one thing and to put it into 
practice was another. However, after 
much real work the class government be- 
came a reality. Class commissioner 
meetings were held once a week. The 
board of commissioners chose a class 
manager who in turn appointed depart- 


(Please turn to Page Fifty) 





(a) How often are elections held? 

(b) How often are meetings held? 

(c) What happens if an aide loses 
his or her badge? 

(d) How often will parties or ex- 
cursions occur? 


(e) How many times must a student 
aide warn a child for miscon- 
duct before filling out a report 
blank about him? 


(7) Things for Student Aides to remem- 
ber, such as: 

(a) Always be courteous. 

(b) Always be helpful to beginning 
students, to teachers, to the 
principal, and to visitors. 

(c) To be firm but non-dictatorial. 


The Student Aide Organization at 
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Third District School usually has around 
thirty members. It is an indispensable 
aid or institution at the Third District 
School. The writer, who is the sponsor 
of the organization, plans a monthly re- 
creational or educational activity for 
them. 


In September the sponsor had a gym 
party; in October a skating-rink party; 
in November, an educational excursion 
to a Commercial Plant; and in December 
a movie for them. These activities are 
representative of the yearly plans of the 
organization. 

This organization is a character-build- 
ing organization and its present sponsor 
was chosen because of her great like for 
character-building organizations and he- 
cause she wrote her Master’s thesis on 
that subject. 
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K. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST - - - SEPTEMBER, 1942 


The Official Pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Dis- 
tricts and the State Association for 1942-43 have been received for the 
® following Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press with ad 
the September Journal. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Fulton Lyon Marshall Benton Fulton Kuttawa Mayfield 


SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Daviess Clay Hopkinsville | Providence 
Crofton Owensboro Sebree 
Dawson Springs Pembroke Uniontown 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Allen Bevier-Cleaton Central City Greenville 
Barren . Bowling Green Franklin Russellville 
Cumberland Cave City Glasgow Scottsville 


Edmonson 


Metcalfe Colleges 
Warren Western Kentucky State 


Teachers College, Bowling Green (Faculty) 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Bullitt Hart Bardstown Elizabethtown Springfield 
Green Larue Bloomfield Horse Cave Upton 

_ Hardin Ohio Campbellsville Leitchfield 


FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Jefferson Spencer 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Carroll Augusta Ft. Thomas 
Grant Beechwood, Ft. Mitchell Ludlow 
Kenton Bellevue Owenton 
Pendleton Cold Spring Williamstown 
Erlanger-Elsmere 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Adair Moreland Stanford Stearns 


UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Clay Harlan Barbourville Middlesboro 
East Bernstadt Pineville 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Lee Perry Hazard Jenkins 
Owsley 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bath Grayson Raceland McVeigh 
Paintsville Vanceburg South Portsmouth 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Anderson Powell Brodhead Irvine Mt. Sterling 
Boyle Jessamine Frankfort Lancaster Nicholasville 
Fayette Franklin Lawrenceburg Paris 
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Discussion Contest 1942-43 


The annual discussion contest for high 
school and grade pupils sponsored by the 
Kentucky Education Association and the 
University of Kentucky will have for its 
theme this year, The Conservation of 
Natural Resources in Kentucky. The 
State Department of Conservation, 
through its Fish and Game Division, has 
endorsed this theme and will lend sup- 
port to the program. 


As all will recognize, this is a very im- 
portant topic for Kentucky or any other 
state at this time. Its importance has 
been brought home to us because of the 
need for materials in the war effort and 
because of the many disastrous floods 
and other evidences of lost resources 
which are apparent to most of us. The 
Kentucky Education Association will pro- 
vide prizes of $50, $30, and $20 for the 
winners of first, second and third honors 
in each division of the contest. It is ex- 
pected that the various colleges of Ken- 
tucky will provide scholarships for dis- 
trict winners as in the past. 


This contest is open to every white 
school in Kentucky. Each school is en- 
titled to one entry from grades 9-12 in- 
clusive, and to one entry from the grades 
division from either grade 7 or 8. Entry 


‘blanks will be sent to school superin- 


tendents and principals about September 
15, by the Department of University Ex- 
tension of the University of Kentucky. A 
few suggested topics are given below. 
The list is not complete, any topic deal- 
ing with the general theme is acceptable. 
The general topic will be The Conser- 
vation of Natural Resources in Kentucky. 
A few suggested topics are as follows: 
Water and Its Importance to Life. 
The Cause and Cure of Floods. 
Pollution and Health. 
Pollution and Wild Life. 
The Relationship of Forests to Soil 
Erosion. 
. ‘The Part which Forests Play in 
Flood Control. 
Why Prevent Forest Fires? 
The Influence of Forests on Wild 
Life. 
The Conservation of Minerals for 
Civilian Use and the War Effort. 
10. Soil and Its Importance to Human 
and Animal Life. 

11. Soil Erosion, Man’s Worst Enemy. 
12. The Dependence of Wild Life on 
Soil, Water and Vegetation. 

13. Why Observe Game Laws? 

14. The Work of the State Department 
of Conservation. 

15. The Work of the Fish and Game 


Commission. 





K. E. A. Honor Roll---September, 1942 


Superintendent 


R. C. Reneau 


Counties 
CLINTON 


Cities 


LEXINGTON W. T. Rowland 





N. E. A. Honor Roll 


PoweE.. County 
CarTEeR CounTY 


ee an ers J. C. Cave 
ee , Nona Burress 
TayLor County 

JESSAMINE COUNTY 


September, 


Asa Angel 
Heman H. McGuire 
W. D. Chilton 
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Book Reviews 


THE ESSENTIALS OF READING 
FOR TEACHERS by Romie Dustin Judd. 
Published by The Hobson Press, Cyn- 
thiana, Kentucky. 


It is not often that we have a book 
written by a Kentuckian, printed in Ken- 
tucky, and made available to those of us 
who teach in Kentucky, but in THE ES- 
SENTIALS OF READING FOR 
TEACHERS by Dr. Romie Dustin Judd 
we have such a book. 


Dr. Judd, professor of education at 
the Morehead State Teachers College, 
has included in this new book chapters 
on Aims and Assumptions for the Grades, 
Types of Reading, Methods in the Teach- 
ing of Reading, Mechanics of Reading, 
Building the Vocabulary, Reading Read- 
iness, Dramatization in Reading, Some 
Hygienic, Physiological, and Psychologi- 
cal Aspects of Reading, Power in Read- 
ing, Corrective Measures in Reading, 
The Seven Liberal Arts of Study, and An 
After Thought. This new book contains 
good information for the beginning 
teacher. 


His list of one hundred and twenty-five 
selected references is carefully made out. 


GROWING UP WITH NUMBERS by 
Rose and Ruth Weber. Published by the 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 


GROWING UP WITH NUMBERS— 
Books 1, 2, 3, and 4 have been: planned 
to meet the needs, the interests, and the 
abilities of children in the first, second, 
third and fourth grades. The delightful 
problems pertain directly to everyday ex- 
periences of children at school and at 
home. 
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AIR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

The books of the AIR-AGE EDUCATION 
SERIES fall into several categories. There is 
a textbook of more than 900 pages in pre- 
flight aeronautics which is intended for 
eleventh and twelfth grade students in high 
schools. This textbook is suitable for either 
one-year or two-year courses. A second text- 
book of nearly 700 pages has been prepared 
specifically for one-year courses in pre-flight 
aeronautics also to be offered for eleventh and 
twelfth grade students. The second book is 
primarily on the science aspects of pre-flight, 
but also includes chapters on vocational guid- 
ance and the social significance of the Air 
Age. Teachers’ manuals accompany both 
these textbooks, making it possible for regu- 
lar high school science teachers to offer the 
instruction with a minimum of special prep- 
aration. 





New Books 
F. A. Davis Co. 


Adventures In America 
Our American Colonists 
Ginn & Company 
Other Lands and Other Times 
Putting English to Work 
English for You and Me 
Living Chemistry 
D. C. Heatu & Co. 
Our Democracy and Its Problems 
Mathematics in Daily Use 
Graphic World History 
THE Macmiizan Co. 
A First Course in Algebra 
Applying Good English 
New Practical Chemistry 
MeEapor PuBLisHinc Co. 


Radio Programs Intended for Class- 
room Use 

Broadcasting to the Classroom by 
Universities and Colleges 


Row, Peterson & Co. 
The Way of Life Series 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


AMERICAN Book Company—Raymond 
C. Hornback, Rt. 4, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St., 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ash- 
land, Kentucky. 


Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 
910 Republic Building, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL PUBLISH- 
ING Company—Mr. W. B. Ward, 
Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 


Tue Economy Company—C. E. Hauer 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, 
Whitley City, Kentucky. 


D. C. Heatn & Company—Mr. Fred 
Mutchler, Bowling Green, Ky. 


HoucuTon Mirrtin Company — Mr. 
Thomas O. Williams, Alexandria, 
Kentucky. 


Iroquois PuBLisHiING ComPpANy—Mr. E. 
M. Hume, 2086 Neil Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Jounson Pusuisuinc Company—J. T. 
Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 


LainLaw BrotHEers — Mr. Norman D. 
Harkness, P. O. Box 1012, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Lyons AND CaRNAHAN — Mr. Elmer 
Barker, Winchester, Kentucky. 


MacmILLan Company—Mrs. Lucy Hol- 
loway, 1828 Nicholasville Rd., Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


THe McCormick-MaTHers ComPpANY— 
Leonard A. Prowant, Kevil, Ky. 


September, 


Rano McNatty & Co.—Mr. Roy Worth- 
ington, 126 Cherokee Pk., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 
2618 South Fifth St., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Scott FoRESMAN AND Company—Mr. F. 
A. Tice, 623 South Wabash, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SILVER-BURDETTE Co.—Mr. French A. 
Maggard, 394 Lindsey Street, 
Frankfort, Ky. | 

WEBSTER PUBLISHING Company — Mr. 
John L. Graham, Owensboro, Ky. 

THE Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. 
Lee McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Wor.p Book EncycLopepiA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 2113 Speed Avenue, Lou- 
isville, Ky. 

Mrs. Ellen Loudenslager, 168 Brae 
Drive, Lexington, Ky. (Central Ken- 
tucky). 

Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 3914 Harding 
Place, Nashville, Tennessee ( West- 
ern Kentucky). 

Wor.p Boox Company—Shockley Lock- 
ridge, 4173 Guilford Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 





Demand for Linguists 
Reflected 


Wartime demand for linguists is re- 
flected in the special courses in foreign 
languages being given this summer at 
the University of Michigan. Japanese, 
Malay, Thai, and Chinese are being 
given in the Oriental field. Norwegian, 
modern Greek, and Russian are also 
listed in addition to the usual courses in 
German, French, and Spanish. 
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Audit Report ~ June 30, 1942 


To the Board of Directors, August 10, 1942. 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


GENTLEMEN: 


We have completed the regular annual audit of the books and records of the 
Kentucky Education Association, Louisville, Kentucky, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1942—a report of which is hereby submitted. 


A Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1942, and a Statement of Income and 
Expense for the year ended June 30, 1942, are submitted herewith as a part of 
this report. 


We made a detailed examination of cash transactions during the year under 
review, and made extensive test of other records of the Association. 


It is our opinion that revenue accruing to the Association are properly 
accounted for on its books; that expenditures are for proper and reasonable pur- 
poses; and that the Statement of Income and Expense and the Balance Sheet 
included in this report correctly set forth the results of operations for the year 
ended June 30, 1942, and the financial position of the Association at June 30, 
1942. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Harvey CARDWELL 
Certified Public Accountant 
Member: American Institute of Accountants 
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September, 


JUNE 30, 1942 








INCOME 
Income from Membership Fees............. sited ii $26,404.00 
Income from Advertising in the Kentucky School J journal deenesrnniet 2,516.26 
Income from the Annual Convention—booth rental, program adver- 
tising and non-member admissions..................-.---------------0-000-0000-0-0-+ 1,435.00 
Donation from Louisville Retail Merchants ‘initia Lacithenntnin 500.00 


Interest and Dividends on Bonds and Preferred Stocks Owned........ 597.37 





Total Income for the Year...................-—---------------+---+- 
























































EXPENSE 
PUBLICATION EXPENSE, KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 

ER Cee : $ 8,858.75 
Postage ..... 737.54 
Addressograph ‘ Plates and Frames ranemrt eere ee 247.57 
Cuts for [llustrations............. 374.78 
Outside Clerical Work alkalies ninkenitshaaleetiint 476.47 
Miscellaneous Expense .... iiss tas icnaieielininiakannnqetnapiiorabnacee 24.65 
Total Publication Expense for the Year..................------------------ $10,719.76 
ee ii ecsietics cn eceerisienionignapntnicneinlagctaniinnenemntinssncahiaen $ 1,237.37 
I MII I iii sists rinttcielsintt 334.25 
PT insists es cieniepinearnintaiinn “ 150.00 
Depreciation of Furniture and Equipment..................-...-.-.-------------- 154.74 
Convention Expenses—Speakers, Printing, etc...................-..-.-------- 4,348.19 
en 4,500.00 
a aed eel 3,120.00 
Office Printing and Stationery atv deinen maReeini 596.94. 
I I ciently ncaisinitidtentorsimans demsontant % és 339.56 
SR EINE: BI TIN ann in nnn cre ccencncnenene 118.87 
Miscellaneous General Expense.................-.--------+---0--+-+-0-0-0-+- i“ 499.34 
Traveling Expenses of N. E. A. Delegates. - 330.00 
Traveling Expenses of Directors....................-...--..----.s:+-:s0scessssoe-e+ 549.42 
Traveling Expenses of President.......................-.------.-ss+-+-ssesesseseseees 706,65 
Traveling Expenses of Secretary-Treasurer...................2....-.2---20-00-++ 1,512.18 
Mi scpprnematrnrh iE Tama NO anna nnn inns cscs case tenes teeneceseancs 479.22 
Interpretation and Promotion Expense.. . siecle pleapacnt 2,459.45 
OU Irina snipe nncennsnininnicirrecralbinsioncmienssaiinninien 210.30 

Bad Debts—consisting of uncollectible accounts for convention 
NN I i ccsaecnsocancite sini aseimnaomananlenicnece 65.00 
Cash Discounts Allowed.................-.-2--------+-+- 20.25 


Mme Tn Sa TE Tenaga cnc cctersaee 


EXCESS OF EXPENSE OVER INCOME FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
Re ne: ia isa a gsi aan ssitbentbtidegn 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


32,451.49 


$ 998.86 







































$31,452.63 
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BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1942 


Each of the individual items appearing on this Balance Sheet is explained in 
detail in the following pages of this report. 


At June 30, 1942, the Association owned assets as follows: 








Working Fund Cash in Bank........................-----. LEN I MM OTe LOE $ 2,000.00 
EE ETAL TT ET OTE 6,122.93 
SiR a ne ee OK Ne ely Re On 20.00 
EL LE AAI LO LAT TEE TT EA TOOT 416.14 
eee LE TTT 13,648.75 
Depreciated Value of Furniture and Equipment ..................-------------------0--eeee--0-+ 742.55 

Total Assets of the Association at June 30, 1942.... $22,950.37 
Deduct: 


Revenue collected, but unearned, at June 30, 1942—consisting of 1942-1943 mem- 


acetate abe org nb ce ialesdatmvian kappa GARR $ =. 11.00 
Remainder, or Net Worth of the Kentucky Education Association at June 30, 1942..$22,939.37 


The Kentucky Education Association is incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Kentucky. 


Its legal life is fifty years from June 7, 1926. 
Its legal limit of indebtedness is $1,000.00. 
It is not subject to the Federal or State income tax laws; and it is not 


subject to old age pension and unemployment laws. 


ANALYSIS OF ITEMS ON BALANCE SHEET 


Workinc Funp Casu In Bank ...$ 2,000.00 





The operating expenses of the Association are disbursed through this fund. 
Disbursements are made through one-signature checks signed by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Each month this fund is reimbursed from the General Fund for 
the exact amount which has been disbursed, thus maintaining the Working 
Fund at the fixed amount of two thousand dollars. 


The only deposits made in the Working Fund are the periodical reimburse- 
ments from the General Fund, 


GENERAL Funp CasH IN BANK 6,122.93 





All money received by the Association is deposited in the General Fund. 
Disbursements from the General Fund are made through checks signed by 
both the President of the Association and by the Secretary-Treasurer. 


Ce STE a SOE ere cee 2 Uh ewe ON RES CRUE Meee Ok eee eer ee, eae 20.00 





This is a cash fund kept in the Association office for small cash expenditures. 
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ANALYSIS OF ITEMS ON BALANCE SHEET—Continued 






































Accounts RECEIVABLE ; sila iss taadaialk Dail ices 416.14 
Represents accounts as follows: 
Unpaid accounts for booth rentals at annual convention, adver- 
tising in the Kentucky.School Journal, etc. .................-.-..---+-++- $219.80 
_ Postage deposit with the United States Post Office 16.92 
Traveling expenses advanced to Secretary-Treasurer for National 
Education Association convention ...................----:------e+--s-0+-0+" 179.42 
Total ; ; ‘a $416.14 
BonDs AND PREFERRED STocKs OWNED 13,648.75 
The securities owned by the Association are kept in a safety deposit box at the 
Fourth Street Office of the Citizens Union National Bank, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. The following tabulation shows the cost of the securities as they stand 
on the books of the Association, and the June 30, 1942, market values: 
Market 
Louisville Gas and Electric Company 5% Preferred Cost Value 
Stock $ 6,318.75 $ 6,643.75 
Kentucky Utilities Company 6% Preferred Stock.......... 5,090.00 4,000.00 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, 5% Bonds, due 
1977— interest coupons in default 1,002.50 276.25 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company 444% 
bonds, due 2037—interest coupons in default......... 937.50 165.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds—Series G 300.00 300.00 
Totals $13,648.75 $11,385.00 
DEPRECIATED VALUE OF FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 742.55 
This is the cost of office furniture and equipment less depreciation from the 
various dates of purchase to June 30, 1942, at the rate of ten per cent of cost 
per annum. This policy of spreading the cost of office equipment over a 
ten-year period is customary. 
REVENUE COLLECTED, BuT UNEARNED...: 11.00 
Represents a check received prior to June 30, 1942, for membership fees for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1942. This collection is treated as an un- 
earned (or “deferred”) item as of the date this report is rendered (June 30), 
and will be taken up on the books as income of the coming fiscal year. 
Net WortTH SRE Se EE EO ORR OTE Oe $22,939.37 





This is the amount which has been accumulated through the years since the 
organization of the Kentucky Education Association. It is represented by cash, 
accounts receivable, securities, and office equipment as shown on the Balance 
Sheet. During the year under review the Net Worth was reduced somewhat 
by reason of an excess of the expenses during the year over the income for 
the year, as follows: 

Net Worth as shown by the June 30, audit report.................... $23,938.23 


Less, excess of expense over income for the year ended June 30, 
1942, per Statement of Income and Expenses submitted 
I MI Naor eins enetiap sec ieee naciaclpninapvomenicicn sistent 998.86 


Piva Wrens ok Dr I aa hi ecstneanssricrn $22,939.37 
END OF ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—J. A. Cawoop, Harlan, Ky. 
First Vice-President—T. V. ForTeENBERY, Morgantown, Ky. 


Second Vice-President—Frep Suuttz, Murray, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


J. A. Cawoop, Chairman 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





Henry Cuamsers, Heath 





A. P. Pratuer, Earlington........................June 30, 1943 


W. M. Rirrer, Glasgow. 





. Marcuerrre Fow er, Louisville 
Curtis W. Maruts, Grays Knob....... 















TERM EXPIRES TERM EXPIRES 
June 30,1944 Gtienn O. Swine, Covington June 30, 1945 
June 30,1945 W. Tone West, Tongs June 30, 1944 

R. T. Warrrincuiy, Hazard. ....June 30, 1943 

June 30,1945 P. H. Hopxins, Somerset....... ....J une 30, 1943 

fae June 30,1944 H. L. Donovan, Lexington.......................June 30, 1944 

— June 30,1944 T. O. Hatt, Greenville. June 30, 1943 
cose June 30, 1945 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District : 
President—Holland Rose, Benton, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Seconp Disrnicr: 


President—R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs, 
y- 


yaaa Roberts, Henderson, 
y- 


Tarp Distaicr: 
President—James Depp, Glasgow, Ky. 


Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut 
St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


DerpaRTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS :— 
President—Robert H, Shaver, Green- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


DEpaRTMENT oF ELEMENTARY EpucaTION: 
President -Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel 
Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Irene Schaber, 10th 
Street School, Newport, Ky. 


Department oF Seconpary EpucaTion: 
President—Mrs. E. FE. Gotherman, 
_— Clay High School, Lexington, 
J. 
Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Councit or Teacuers or Enc- 

LISH: 

President—Fred A. Dudley, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Not chosen. 


Conrerence or Foreicn Lancuace Teacu- 
ERS: 
President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 
‘estern State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Le- 
banon, Ky. 
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Fourrs Disraicr: 
President—W. B. Owen, Horse Cave, 


Ky. 
Secresary—Ella L. Cofer, Elizabethtown, 
Ky. 
Firts District: 
President—Miss Louise Barth, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Arch Gerhart, Male High 
School, Louisville, Ky. 
Mippte CUMBERLAND : 
President—L. H. Robinson, Albany, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 
Upper CUMBERLAND : 
President—Ezra Webb, Manchester, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS 


Kentucky Councit ror THE SociaL 
Sruptgs : 
President i Officers elected in 
Secretary November. 


Cc cE or S TEACHERS : 


President—-V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 





ConrereNce oF Matuematics TEACHERS: 
President—C. A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 


TEACHERS OF SPEECH: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


Department or Seconpary ScHooL 
PRINCIPALS : 
President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


DeraRTMENT oF Fine Ants: 
Music Section: 
President—Chester Travelstead, 45 Men- 
telle Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, Tran- 
sylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


SCHOOL 


Centra, Kentucky: 
President—H. A. Cocanougher, Danville, 


Ky. 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, Ky. 


NorrHern Kentucky: 
President—M. J. Belew, Williamstown, 
Ky. 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Indepen- 
dence, Ky. 
Upper Kentucky River: 
President—William K. Davidson, Beat- 
tyville, Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 
Eastern Kentucky: 


President—E. B. Whalin, Raceland, Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


Art Section: 


President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary — Katherine Watson, 1526 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF VocaTIONAL EpucaTIon: 
President—Watson Armstrong, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Egner, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Agricultural Education: 


President i 
Secretary § No report. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 

President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, Mayo 
State Vocational School, Paintsville, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 
President—M. M. White, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





Home Economics Education: 


President—Mrs, Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary — Miss Martha Chapman, 
ee High School, Shelbyville, 
ye 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford St., Ludlow, Ky. 

Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT oF HicHer Epvucation: 


President—C, R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 

Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornirnotocicat Society : Presi- 
dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. 
F. Everett Frei, Glasgow, Ky. 


Kentucky Councit or Grocrapny TEACH- 
ers: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Mary Marks, 
Western State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 


Kentucky Forx-Lore Society: President, 
Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Hgatta anp Puysicat Epuca- 
TION: President, E. Stansbury, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty Mumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


K. E, A. Pranninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 


J. W. Brooker, Frankfort......... June 30, 1943 


Jesse Baird, Berea.................... June 30, 1945 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
i || ea ae eee June 30, 1944 


J. A. Caywood, Covington......June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray June 30, 1943 


C. H, Farley, Pikeville............ June 30, 1944 
Chris H. Purdom, Lancaster..June 30, 1943 


Maurice F. Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington......June 30, 1944 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS—( Continued) 


ky A ry 


Student Teaching: 


President—C. H. 
. Green, Ky. 





of Supervisors of 


Jaggers, Bowling 

Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
a of Kentucky, Lexington, 
y- 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 


President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


. 
Teaching of Science of Kentucky Academy 
of Science: 


President 
Secretary § No report. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Visuat Epucation Association: President, 
. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 
tary, no report. 

Lisrany Group Conrerence: President, 
Miss Kate Irwin, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Murrell 
Lindsey Wilson, Columbia, Ky. 

ConFERENCE oF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, French Holbrook, Jackson, 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Scuoo. Boarp Memsers ASSOCIATION: 
President and Secretary, no report. 

INTERNATIONAL ReLations Section: To be 
announced. 

Kentucky Association oF DEANS oF 
Women: President, Miss Julia F. Allen, 
Berea College, Berea, Ky.; Secretary, 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 
Clarence Evans, 
Madi ille June 30, 1945 
J. A. Cawoed, Harlan, Chairman 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 





Commission oN ProressionaL Eruics: 


Gladstone Koffman, 





Hopkinsville July 1, 1944 
W. O. Gilreath, 

, > nena July 1, 1946 
C. I. Henry, Mayfield................ July 1, 1943 
Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell, 

Campbellsville ............-..-.0.-..J uly 1, 1945 


J. A. Cawood (ex-officio) Harlan 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 

President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Robert L. Ladd, 
High School, Covington, Ky. _ 
Secretary—Miss Sally Adams Robinson, 
Lafayette High School, Lexington, 
Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: 
President—Austin S, Durham, Brooks- 
ville High School, Brooksville, Ky. 
Secretary — Herman J. Robertson, 
Twlinkling Star, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Physics 
Teachers: 
President i 
Secretary § No report. 


Holmes 


Miss Anna B. Peck, University High 
School, Lexington, Ky. 

Kentucky Association or Cuurca Re- 
LATED COLLECES AND SeconpaRy SCHOOLS: 
President and Secretary, no report. 


Kentucky Councit oF Spectan Epuca- 
tion: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Business Epucation Assocta- 
tion: President, L. C. Fowler, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ky.; 


Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
InpustriaL Arts: President, Edgar E. 


Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du- 
Pont Manual High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 


Boarp oF Trustees or TEACHERS’ RetiRE- 
MENT SYSTEM: TIME EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 
je Te | 

# . O'Donnell, Eastern 

State Teachers College, 

Richmond eS uly 1, 194 
B. L. Trevathan, Benton.......July 1, 1943 
Hon. J. W. Brooker, Frank- 

fort January 1, 1944 
Hon. Hubert Meredith, At- 

torney General, Frank- 

fort January 1, 1944 
Hon. E, E. Shannon, State 

Treasurer, Frankfort ..January 1, 1944 
Morton Walker, du Pont 

Manual, Louisville ............. July 1, 1945 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive 

Secretary, Frankfort 


uly 1, 1946 

















K. E. A. CONVENTION, APRIL 14-17, 1943 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








September, 


Nineteen Forty-two 














THE FALL QUARTER 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY ° 


Begins September 23 — Closes December 19 
Freshman Registration September 21 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Field Artillery Unit of the R. O. T. C. 

For schedule of classes and other information write 





W. F. O’Donnell, President. 








As School, Home and City Cooperate, Pupils Learn 


(Continued from Page Thirty-nine) 


ment heads, a class clerk, a finance direc- 
tor. 

Government began to take on real 
meaning. Various and sundry questions 
never before thought of began to arise. 
Difficult would it have been to include in 
a textbook all of the answers to questions 
which they sought. Yet, they wanted 
answers. No one was too important to 
be questioned. City officials and parents 
could scarcely fail to realize that real in- 
terest was manifest by a group of youth- 
ful citizens. 


The class was anxious to visit a city 
commissioners meeting. This they did. 
After the Board of Commissioners had 
completed the regular business, the 
mayor of the city welcomed the students, 
asked if they would like to ask any ques- 
tions about the government, and then sud- 
denly and without previous notice called 
on the ninth grade officers to conduct a 
commissioners’ meeting for them. What 
a challenge and a thrill! What a lesson 
no book could ever teach! What a privi- 
lege few civics students receive from 
their government! 


A local newspaper photographer took 


50 


KENTUCKY 


a picture of the class officers. In the next | 


morning paper there appeared the pic- 
ture and a six hundred word article en- 
titled, “Students Show Resourcefulness 
As They Take Over City Reins”. 





1 





At the meeting the City Manager prom- | 


ised the class a tour of some of the city- 
owned property. On October 6, 1941 
the City Manager and the Chief of Police 
arrived at the school with a bus and 
special car. The school superintendent 
and the principal excused the pupils from 
school. The parents wrote notes giving 
permission for the pupils to go. With 
two excellent escorts and with additional 
guides at the various places the trip 
proved both educational and enjoyable. 


After the trip the class wrote many let- 
ters of appreciation. Some of the stu- 
dents with the help of the class wrote an 
illustrated account of the tour and sent 
the original copy and an official class 
ordinance to the City Manager. In his 
reply he stated: “You now have a con- 
crete idea of the workings of your city 
government—which is a splendid thing, 
not only for you but for Lexington—inas- 
much as you will now be able to take a 
more intelligent interest in city affairs as 
you grow older.” 
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